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PRESERVATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA HISTORY 


By A. S. SaLiey, Jr. 


From the beginning of the government of that part of the province 
of Carolina which lay “south and west of Cape Fear,” later known as 
South Carolina, in 1670, a due regard was had for the preservation 
of records, and, notwithstanding the mutations of time and the de- 
structions of two invading armies, of cyclones, earthquakes and fires, 
South Carolina is still blessed with a magnificent accumulation of 
records. The chief disadvantage under which we labor in South 
Carolina today is lack of proper housing and filing facilities for the 
splendid records which those of former generations have handed 
down to us. Nor has there been a dearth of historical publications. 
Even before a settlement had been effected in what is now South 
Carolina, publications appeared giving descriptions of the country 
and extolling its advantages, and after settlements were established 
other publications followed in rapid succession reciting the history 
of the province and giving descriptions thereof. 

Taking cognizance of the difficulties usually encountered by young 
and growing countries in safe-guarding records, the legislative de- 
partment of the government early began to provide measures for their 
preservation. These measures were not always successful, for no 
matter how well devised some of them may have been, mishaps oc- 
curred from time to time that were beyond the power of custodians 
to prevent. Just after a great hurricane had struck Charles Town— 
even before the dawn of the eighteenth century—a public officer re- 
ported to the Lords Proprietors that it was “very discouraging to a 
public officer to find his records floating about in three feet of water 
in his office.” Yet it is admirable to see with what energy the 
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officials of the province proceeded to accumulate duplicates of, or sub- 
stitutes for, the records destroyed. 

Not until we print and index the great mass of our unpublished 
legislative records shall we be able to catalogue all of the efforts made 
and funds expended for the preservation of records in South Carolina 
prior to the middle of the nineteenth century. Such provisions for 
preserving records as the writer has been able to locate without the 
aid of a complete index follow: 

So early as 1694 the General Assembly passed “An Act for the 
better and more certain keeping and preserving of old registers and 
Publique Writings of this part of the Province.” What methods 
were adopted we are uninformed, but they were evidently effective, 
for we have the manuscript volumes here to attest. 

Section XXXII of “An Act for the Establishment of Religious 
Worship in this Province, according to the Chureh of England,” 
ete., passed in 1706, provided: 

And for the keeping a fair register of all such vestry’s proceedings, and 
for registering of all births, christenings, marriages and burials in each 
respective parish, Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That each 
vestry shall, and is hereby obliged to provide a fit person for a Register, 
who shall at all times keep a true and fair register of the several proceedings 
of such vestry from time to time in executing their trust and authority, 
and make just and true entries thereof; which person so to be appointed 
for keeping such register, shall take the oaths appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, instead of the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, and subscribe the 
test, and also an oath for the true and faithful execution of his office, which 
said oath shall be taken before the said vestry, who are hereby impowered 
and required to administer the same accordingly; and having so done, and 
not before, the said Register shall then be admitted into the said office, and 
shall make true entry of all vestry proceedings, and of all births, christen- 
ings, marriages and burials. 

The records kept under this provision of law were most valuable. 
The vestry of a parish not only managed the affairs of the church, 
but attended to the business of the parish, such as building and re- 
pairing roads, bridges and ferries; caring for the poor and providing 
schooling for the children of those who were too poor to pay tuition. 
Although the hand of the invader has been laid heavily upon these 
records due largely to the fact that upon the disestablishment of 
the church they were allowed to remain with the churches as church 
property, a large percentage of them have been preserved and many 
of them have been printed, either privately or by the State. 
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“An Act for Preventing the Embezellment of the Publick Records 
of this Settlement and for Obtaining the Same out of the Hands of 
Such Persons as now have the Custody thereof,” passed February 
12, 1719/20, was designed by those who had overthrown the power 
of the Lords Proprietors in South Carolina to force officers loyal to 
the Proprietors to turn over the records in their hands. 

On the journal of the Commons House of Assembly for December 
16, 1736, we find the following: 


On Motion the following Gentlemen were appointed a Comee to examine & 
consider the State of the Public Records of the Province remaining in the 
Secretary’s Office, and of proper means to preserve the Records in a better 
manner than has been heretofore usually done vizt. Mr. Whitaker Mr. Rut- 
ledge, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Trewin, Mr. Mazyck, Mr. Dart and Mr. Brewton.” 


This committee probably had some of the early volumes rebound, 
as the closeness of the trim of the margins indicates that they have 
been rebound several times. 

During the Revolution records were removed from Charles Town 
to points in the country to protect them from the enemy and in that 
and other ways nearly all of them were saved. 

In 1788 the State House in Charleston was destroyed by fire, but 
very few of the records housed therein were destroyed, and in 1790 
most of them were removed to the new State House in the newly 
created capital, Columbia. 

In 1800 the annual Appropriation Act carried an appropriation 
of one thousand dollars for indexing records. In 1801 provision 
was made in the same Act for the purchase of cases for the safekeep- 
ing of records. 

In 1804 an Act was passed to compel any persons having papers 
of the former county courts appertaining to the office of Ordinary to 
deliver them to the court of ordinary of the district to which the 
former county belonged. From 1768 to 1868 the executive and 
judicial unit of South Carolina was designated “district.” In 
1783 the districts were subdivided into minor judicial subdivisions 
‘alled counties, and provision was made for county courts to perform 
the functions of courts of ordinary. In 1799 county courts were 
abolished, and careless justices of the peace, regarding the records 
of these courts as obsolete and of no value, made no effort to save 
them. This Act was passed with a view of saving these records, and 


most of them were saved. 
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A few years after this D. H. Tillinghast, the Surveyor General of 
the State, was allowed extra compensation for copying old grants, 
maps and other records of the State to save the originals from de- 
struction. He worked on these records for over ten years, and in 
1820 was paid $4,368.37; in 1821, $5,401.92, and in 1822, $4,628 
for his work, making a total expenditure of $14,398.29. 

Some time prior to December 1818, the General Assembly adopted 
resolutions looking to the preparation of a map of the State, showing 
a separate map of each district thereof. In 1818 an appropriation 
of $9,000 was made toward procuring such a map, and in 1819 a like 
amount was appropriated toward the same cause. In 1820 an ap- 
propriation was made for the engraving and publishing of the map 
and for paying the compiler the balance due him, and the Board 
of Public Works was directed, “‘as soon as the said map is engraved 
and struck off, to reserve for the use of the State, fifty copies” and 
then to sell the copyright in the map to the highest bidder, and report 
their proceedings to the General Assembly at its next session.” A 
further appropriation of $3,522 was also made to cover additional 
work. In 1825 the atlas was formally published and eighty copies 
were turned over to the State in conformity with the report of the 
committee, and the sum of $1,200 was paid to Robert Mills, the 
compiler of the atlas. In 1837 an appropriation of $2,000 was 
made to enable Mr. Mills to “redeem” the plats of the several dis- 
tricts of the State, made under his supervision for the atlas. 

In 1818, $175 was appropriated for filing cases for records, and 
in 1819, $2,500 was appropriated for arranging the records in the 
offices of Secretary of State and Surveyor General. In 1820 an addi- 
tional $2,500 was appropriated for the same purpose, and eighty dol- 
lars was added for filing cases. In the same year $200 was contrib- 
uted toward the publishing of Drayton’s Memoirs of the American 
Revolution, the State to receive fifty copies. 

In 1821 an indexer was employed to index records in the office of 
the Secretary of State, and his index is still in use. In 1825, $100 
was appropriated for filing cases for records and in 1835, $150 was 
appropriated to enable the clerk of the senate to arrange papers. 

In 1836 Harper Brothers of New York published two volumes of 
Historical Collections of South Carolina, by B. R. Carroll, of South 
Carolina. It was a collection of reprints of early historical works 
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on Carolina and South Carolina. In 1837 the General Assembly of 
South Carolina appropriated $2,000 toward defraying the expenses 
of publication. 

Under the terms of a resolution of the General Assembly in 1845 
Thomas Frean and Robert Q. Pinckney were employed to do copy- 
ing and other work on the records of the State. In 1846 Frean was 
paid $3,100 and Pinckney $4,000 for such work with an additional 
$100 for the committee appointed to pass upon their work. In 1850, 
$1,250 more was paid to Pinckney for additional work. 

In 1853 Dr. R. W. Gibbes, of Columbia, published a volume of 
documents relating South Carolina’s activities during the Revolu- 
tion, entitling it Documentary History of the American Revolu- 
tion. This was followed by a second volume of similar records in 
1855 and a third in 1857. Dr. Gibbes has stated in print that the 
State aided him in the publication of these volumes and, on that ac- 
count, he presented the original papers, which he had spent many 
years in collecting, to the State. They are now in the custody of 
the Historical Commission. 

In 1855 the General Assembly incorporated the South Carolina 
Historical Society, and in 1856 made an appropriation of $500, 
which enabled the Society to publish in 1857 the first volume of its 
Collections. Similar appropriations were made in 1857 and 1858 
which enabled the Society to publish the second volume in 1858 and 
the third volume in 1859. 

In 1859 the State appropriated forty dollars for the purchase of 
twenty copies of LaBorde’s History of the South Carolina College, 
which had just been published. 

In accordance with the provisions of a resolution of the General 
Assembly adopted in 1849, the governor in 1850 appointed an agent 
for “the collecting, arranging, and indexing of the records which 
relate to the Colonial and Revolutionary history of South Carolina,” 
and at the session of November-December, 1850, Governor Seabrook 
reported, in his annual message: “Papers of considerable value have 
been found in the offices of the Clerks of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, Secretary of State, Treasurer and Comptroller 
General. The accompanying report from Mr. Green will acquaint 
you with the progress made in the service assigned him, the manner 
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in which it has been performed, and the probable time that will be 
required to complete the examination of the records.” Owing to the 
inadequate indexing of the great mass of records of the General 
Assembly the writer has not been able to ascertain how long Mr. 
Green worked, or what sum was expended in this instance for the 
preservation of records, but from the records which bear the evi- 
dences of Mr. Green’s hand he appears to have worked on the Revolu- 
tionary and other records for some years and his indexing was done 
in an excellent manner. 

The present State House of South Carolina is the outgrowth of a 
movement in 1850 to construct a fireproof building on the State 
House grounds in Columbia for the preservation of the public 
records. A committee was appointed to secure plans and make ar- 
rangements for the beginning of such a building. At the session of 
November-December, 1851, this committee reported : 

The Legislature will remember that at the last session it was agreed that 
the sales of the lots in the town of Columbia, shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee, for the purpose of erecting the basement story of a fire- 
proof building, for the deposit of the Records of the State. 


The Committee, after great deliberation, have determined to erect the said 
building as a part of a plan which might be used as a State House. 


During the same session the cornerstone of the new building was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies, the General Assembly attending 
ina body. The plans which the committee submitted to the General 
Assembly provided for a building which could be so constructed as 
to represent one wing of an elaborate State House consisting of a 
large central building and two wings, the whole similar in structure 
to the present State House. In case the General Assembly should 
decide against the commnttee’s proposal to eventually construct the 
whole building, the wing under construction could be finished and 
used for housing records as at first proposed. The General Assembly 
aquiesced in the full progressive plan, and in 1853 provided for a 
bond issue to continue the work. About the middle of the year 
1854 the committee visited the work and, upon inspection, discover- 
ed that the brick and stone masonry were both badly defective. 
Their architect could not account for conditions; nor could the con- 
tractors. The governor (John L. Manning) was appealed to and 
he secured the services of a distinguished architect of Baltimore, 
who, upon inspection, pronounced the trouble to be due to inferior 
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materials and inferior workmanship; in other words the State had 
been defrauded. The architect and contractors were dismissed, and, 
at the succeeding session in 1854, the governor recommended that the 
location of the building be changed; that it be made to face north 
and south across the principal business street of Columbia where it 
crossed the State House grounds, thereby closing the street and giv- 
ing vista to the building from either face. This plan carried 
through ; the Baltimore architect (John R. Niernsee) was employed 
to plan and direct the construction of the new building; and, as a 
consequence, the building so constructed so filled strangers with 
wonder and admiration that Sherman excepted it from his order of 
February 18, 1865, to destroy every public building in Columbia, 
and so fine a spirit as the late Col. A. K. McClure, of Philadelphia, 
suspected the people of South Carolina of sinister motives in con- 
structing it. In his book entitled The South; Its Industrial, 
Financial and Political Condition (Philadelphia, 1886), he says: 

A painful history may be studied by a walk around the ideal capital of the 
South. Long before the war it was the hope of the South that separation 
from the North must come sooner or later, and that Columbia would be the 
capital and centre of Southern power. . . . It was this dream that 
founded the unfinished capitol in this city. While planned ostensibly as 
the capitol of South Carolina, on a scale of grandeur worthy of Greece and 
Rome in their best days, it was the unwritten law and the unconfessed hope 
of the State that the Palmetto capitol must be worthy of the future Con- 
federacy as the temple of its laws. . . . It is colossal in size and it was 
conceived in a degree of architectural magnificence before which every State 
capitol in the Union paled into obscurity. 

Thus we see that South Carolina’s greatest attainment in its 
efforts to house and preserve its records has been converted into a 
greater historical dream than that attributed to its statesmen of the 
old regime, who, owning splendid homes of their own, planned one 
much more splendid for the home of their State. 

In January, 1861, $600 was appropriated for recording documents 
relating to the Palmetto Regiment, of South Carolina, which had 
distinguished itself in the war with Mexico. 

In September, 1862, the convention of the people of South Caro- 
lina, then in session, adopted resolutions calling upon the governor 
to appoint an agent of the State to collect the names of such soldiers 
of the Confederacy from South Carolina as had been killed in action 
or had died while in the service, with the entry of their company, 
battalion, or regiment, and place and cause of death, and properly 
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record these facts in suitable books. In compliance therewith the 
governor appointed an agent and the General Assembly on February 
6, 1863, provided in the Appropriation Act for a salary of $1,200 
for the agent. In December, 1863, a like appropriation was made 
for his salary for 1864 and an allowance of $204.90 additional for 
expenses incurred during 1863. 

In December, 1864, the General Assembly learned that this agent 
had made an utter failure of his work, and that body thereupon 
provided that Prof. William J. Rivers of the South Carolina College 
be employed at a salary of $2,500 per annum to do the work. 

In the House of Representatives on December 16, 1865, the Com- 
mittee on the Military, to whom had been referred the report of| 
Professor Rivers, reported that immediately after his appointment 
Professor Rivers had proceeded to collect from the most reliable 
sources the information necessary to the completion of the work, 
but that after a month’s service, his labors had been stopped by in- 
terruption of all mail communication in the State, and it became 
impracticable to continue the work; that during that time he had 
collected the names of about 1,730 soldiers who had died in service, 
and that he estimated the total number who had been killed or had 
died of wounds or disease at 10,000, and that owing to the breaking 
up of the armies and other causes the work would be more difficult 
and would require a longer time for its completion. 

The committee further reported that Professor Rivers desired that 
an annual amount sufficient only to cover his expenses be appro- 
priated and that on the completion of the work such compensation be 
given him as should be deemed adequate; that he had drawn no part 
of the appropriation made for his salary and claimed no more than 
would be necessary to pay postage, print circulars and advertise- 
ments; that from the estimate which he had submitted of expenses 
already incurred and of what would be needed for another year the 
committee was of opinion that $500 would be sufficient. 

In order to collect material for his work Professor Rivers made ap- 
peals by advertisements in newspapers, by circulars, and by letters 
to officers and all others from whom he thought he might obtain in- 
formation. He had three blank books, made of coarse brown paper, 
the scarce material of Confederate days. In one of these he recorded 
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the names obtained from official or authoritative sources with a ref- 
erence at each name to the document assuring its accuracy, and in 
the others he recorded the names obtained from published reports of 
adjutants, obituary notices and other sources. His work was con- 
tinued to the early part of 1868, when the government of the white 
people of South Carolina was disrupted by the Reconstruction Act 
of Congress. He collected the names of over 12,000 soldiers of 
South Carolina who gave their lives to the Confederacy. These 
volumes were subsequently consolidated in index form, by a clerk 
acting for the Survivors’ Association of South Carolina, and en- 
titled The Roll of Honor. All of these volumes are now in the 
custody of the Historical Commission. 

By an Act approved January 31, 1882, it was made “the duty of 
the Adjutant and Inspector General to collect the names of all persons 
of this State who served in the army of the Confederate States or 
in the militia of the State in active service during the war between 
the Confederate States and United States, and to prepare rolls of 
the same, corresponding as near as may be to the usual form of 
muster rolls in military service, and stating, as far as can now be 
ascertained, the name, age, place of enlistment, company, and regi- 
ment, or battalion, battery, or squadron to which each such person 
belonged, or position held by same as general or staff officer, with 
statement also as to wound or wounds, when and where received, 
imprisonment, death, discharge, or surrender of such person at the 
end of the said war, and any other particulars in regard to any such 
persons which in his judgment should be recorded.” 

The Adjutant and Inspector General was also directed to “prepare, 
or cause to be prepared, a brief history or sketch of each and every 
regiment, battalion, battery, or squadron of said troops furnished by 
this State to the army of the Confederate States or of the militia of 
the State in active service during the said war, giving the names of 
the battles, sieges, or affairs in which each such body was engaged.” 

It was further stipulated that “the said rolls, when so prepared, 
shall be transcribed or printed into permanent book form and kept 
in the office of the Adjutant and Inspector General,” and the rolls 
be “filed in the office of the Secretary of State and be preserved with 
the records of the said office.” This work was carried on during the 
years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886. The total appropriations therefor 
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were $4,900. Needless to say the many ambitious directions given to 
the official charged with the work were not carried out, but many 
records were gathered which are being cared for and made use of 
now and which will increase in value as the years pass and materials 
grow fewer. 

In 1883 the General Assembly made an appropriation of $300 to 
enable the South Carolina Historical Society to publish the report 
of a committee of the General Assembly of South Carolina in 1741 
on the causes which led to the failure of the expedition against St. 
Augustine in 1740. This was published as a part of the fourth 
volume of Collections of the Society. 

In 1892 the sum of $800 was appropriated for additional work 
on the Confederate records. 

In 1893 the General Assembly passed an Act naming Judge 
Joseph B. Kershaw, formerly a major-general in the Confederate 
army, “Commissioner of this State, to superintend the preparation 
of the Confederate rolls for publication and to prepare appropriate 
sketches of the part taken by the State of South Carolina, and the 
various commands from this State in the late war, to be published 
with said rolls.” He was allowed $1,300 for salary and clerk hire. 
Judge Kershaw was in feeble health at the time of receiving this 
appointment, and died in 1894, before beginning the work. 

By an Act of the General Assembly, approved March 9, 1896, 
“the person charged with the duty of revising the Confederate rolls” 
was authorized to have printed 6,000 copies of the Confederate rolls 
in his office, and to distribute them to the different counties where 
the troops were enrolled, in proportion to enrollment, through the 
members of the General Assembly for those counties, respectively, 
provided that the amount of the printing did not exceed $1,000. The 
Appropriation Act of 1896 carried an item of $1,000 to pay for “the 
printing of the Confederate rolls . . . under the supervision of 
the successor of the Honorable Joseph B. Kershaw, late Commis- 
sioner, to prepare said rolls, his successor to be appointed by the 
Governor.” An additional $1,000 was appropriated to pay the Com- 
missioner for his work and expenses. Hugh L. Farley, a Confed- 
erate veteran, was appointed Commissioner. In 1897 but $1,000 
was appropriated for compensation of Mr. Farley and _ for 
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all expenses. Mr. Farley died during the year and the governor 
appointed Col. John P. Thomas Commissioner. In 1898 another 
thousand was appropriated and Colonel Thomas was able to make 
some little progress. In 1899 no appropriation was made and the 
work was dropped. The records were again placed in the custody of 
the Adjutant and Inspector General. The annual reports 
of Colonel Thomas for 1897, 1898 and 1899 contain much valuable 
information respecting these records. The reports were paid for 
under the public printing law, so that something was accomplished in 
spite of the parsimonious appropiations. 

In 1904 the Secretary of War of the United States called upon the 
governor to appoint an agent of the State to collect original records 
relating to South Carolina troops in Confederate service, to be loaned 
to the War Department to aid in the publication of the records of 
the Confederate soldiers, and such an agent was appointed. He 
gathered a few original records and a number of copies of records 
and forwarded them to Washington. His work terminated at the 
end of the year. In due course of time the records gathered by him 
were returned from Washington and are now in the custody of the 
Historical Commission. 

By an Act approved December 27, 1894, there was created a 
commission to be known as the Historical Commission of the State 
of South Carolina, to consist of the Secretary of State, ex officio, as 
chairman, and five other citizens of the State to be appointed by the 
governor, who were to serve without compensation. The duty of 
this commission was “to procure such documents or transcripts of 
documents and such other material relating to the history of South 
Carolina as they may deem necessary or important.” The purpose 
of the Act was to create an agency for procuring from the British 
Public Record Office transcripts of all papers relating to South Caro- 
lina. The Commission procured the services of the late W. Noel 
Sainsbury, of London, to make the transcripts. His copies made 
forty manuscript volumes, averaging about four hundred large paper 
quarto pages. The appropriations, within which the Commission 
secured the work, was $5,000. With the unexpended balance the 
Commission had an index prepared, which, ‘though very poorly done, 
is of some assistance in locating particular papers. 
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By an Act ratified February 20, 1905, the Commission was re- 
organized and its functions and duties more clearly defined. The 
five citizens in addition to the Secretary of State then on the Com- 
mission were renamed in the Act, but terms of two, four, six, eight 
and ten years were fixed for them to be determined by lot, and, upon 
the expiration of each member’s term his successor was to be ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term of ten years. A full-time salaried 
secretary was allowed the Commission, and quarters were to be sup- 
plied by the Secretary of State. An appropriation for steel shelving 
was also allowed. 

At a meeting of the Commisssion held the latter part of March, 
the writer was selected as secretary of the Commission. He assumed 
office April 1, 1905 and has held the position continuously since. In 
1915 the Commission was reorganized so as to be composed of the 
respective heads of the department of history in the University of 
South Carolina, The Citadel, the Military College of South Carolina, 
Clemson College, and Winthrop College, and one member elected 
for a term of ten years by the United Confederate Veterans of South 
Carolina and one member elected for a like term by the South 
Carolina Historical Society. 

Since the reorganization in 1905 the total of appropriations for the 
work of the Commission is $99,879.28, or an average of slightly over 
$4,500 per annum. With this the writer has been enabled to pro- 
cure about $7,000 worth of steel furniture for the protection of 
records, to have photostatic copies made of all such muster rolls and 
pay rolls of the troops of South Carolina in Confederate service, 
totaling more than fifty regiments, as are now in the War Department 
at Washington; to procure photostatic reproductions of all similar 
records relating to South Carolina troops in the war of the Revolu- 
tion that are in the custody of the War Department at Washington ; 
to procure photostatic copies of about 500 pages of South Carolina 
legislative journals from the British Public Record Office; to index 
and otherwise make available for ready reference many thousand 
loose manuscripts of the State; to purchase a few scattering manu- 
scripts, maps, etc., and to print thirty-six volumes of original records 
aggregating 6,590 pages, or an average of slightly over 200 pages to 
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the volume. Some of these volumes are illustrated by facsimiles of 
some of the manuscript pages. In addition, the writer has prepared 
and published eight bulletins on special topics in South Carolina 
history as publications of the Commission. Of the thirty-five volumes 
of records, three relate to lands, ten are records of the Revolution, 
three of the Confederacy, three are vital records, thirteen are legisla- 
tive journals from 1692 to 1782, two are executive records, and one 
relates to the banking institutions of South Carolina prior to 1868. 





UDNEY MARIA BLAKELEY 
By A. R. Newsome 


Not infrequently have States and nations issued medals or given 
swords in recognition of the service of some son who has captured 
the public acclaim by his gallant service, but seldom has a State thus 
honored the hero himself and also provided for the education of his 
child over a long period of years and at considerable public ex- 
pense. Yet this was the action of the conservative, almost parsi- 
monious State of North Carolina, more than one hundred years ago, 
in ease of the Blakeleys—Captain Johnston Blakeley, commander of 
the United States sloop of war, Wasp, which defeated the British 
sloops of war, Reindeer and Avon, in 1814, and soon thereafter dis- 
appeared with all on board to become another mystery of the sea; 
and his daughter, Udney Maria, born early in 1815 of a marriage 
contracted by Captain Blakeley with Jane Anne Hoope, of Boston, 
while the Wasp was being built and equipped for sea-duty against 
the enemy.’ 

The brilliant exploits of the Wasp prompted Congress to vote a gold 
medal? to Captain Blakeley and the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina to resolve on December 7, 1814, “that as a duty no less than a 
pleasure, the Legislature of his native State* unanimously agree to 
present to Captain Blakely,* on his return to the United States, a 
superb sword, appropriately adorned, in the name and on the behalf 
of his fellow citizens.”® : 


1 Information concerning the Blakeleys may be found in K. P. Battle, ‘‘A North Carolina 
Naval Hero and His Daughter,” North Carolina Booklet, Vol. I, No. 9; S. A. Ashe, 
History of North Carolina, Vol. II, pp. 232-234; W. K. Boyd, History of North Carolina: 
The Federal Period, pp. 60-63; R. D. W. Connor, Makers of North Carolina History, Chap. 
XIII; R. D. W. Connor, “The Daughter of Captain Blakeley,” The North Carolina Review, 
April 6, 1913; Marshall DeLancey Haywood, “Johnston Blakeleyy’ Biographical History 
of North Carolina, Vol. I, pp. 157-160; T. Roosevelt, The Naval War of 1812, Vol. 2, pp. 
49-63; The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Vol. V, p. 440. 

2The North Carolina Historical Commission has a bronze replica of the medal by Furst. 
It is 2 7-8 inches in diameter. On the obverse is a bust of Capt. Blakeley in uniform with 
this inscription around the circumference: ‘Johnston Blakeley, commander of the ship 
Wasp, Federal Republic of America.’ On the reverse, the Wasp and Reindeer are shown 
in combat, above this inscription: ‘Between the American ship Wasp and the English 
ship Reindeer, 28th day of June, 1814.” Around the circumference are the words: ‘Alas, 
twice victor, thy country mourns and praises thee.’’ All the inscriptions are in Latin. 

3 Though the records refer to Captain Blakeley as a native of North Carolina, he was 
born in Ireland in 1781. However, after 1784, with the exception of the time he attended 
a@ preparatory school on Long Island, N. Y., he spent his childhood in North Carolina. He 
was a student at the University in 1797-99, and entered the United States Navy in 1800. 

* Here and in many of the contemporary records the name is spelled “Blakely.”” But 
the form used by his family was “Blakeley.” 

5 Journal of the Senate, Dec. 1, 1814, p. 10; Journal of the House of Commons, Dec. 7, 
1814, p. iii (between pages 20 and 21). These sources will be referred to hereafter as 
Senate Journal and House Journal 
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A year passed without the return or any authentic news of Captain 
Blakeley. The Senate of North Carolina resolved that “the Gover- 
nor be requested to forward to Mrs. Blakely the sword which was 
directed by the last General Assembly to be presented to her hus- 
band” ;° but the resolution, regarded perhaps as premature and un- 
timely, was tabled in the House of Commons.’ Another year passed ; 
and the public mind, confident of the death of the naval hero, cen- 
tered its interest and sympathy on his widow and infant daughter. 
On December 28, 1816, the Legislature of North Carolina adopted 
unanimously a resolution, introduced by Senator Archibald D. 
Murphey, that “Whereas, Capt. Blakeley having perished at sea, the 
opportunity has been lost of tendering to him this tribute of affec- 
tionate and honorable regard; but having left a wife and child en- 
deared to the people of this State by his gallant conduct in the 
service of his country: . 

“Be it therefore unanimously resolved by the Senate and House 
of Commons of the General Assembly of North Carolina, That his 
excellency the Governor be requested to forward to Mrs. Blakely 
the sword which was directed by the General Assembly of 1814, to 
be presented to her husband, together with a copy of these resolu- 
tions on the subject ; and to express to Mrs. Blakely the deep interest 
which the Legislature will always take in her happiness and welfare. 

“Resolved further, That Captain Blakely’s child be educated at 
the expense of this State, and that Mrs. Blakely be requested to 
draw on the Treasurer of this State from time to time, for such 
sums of money as shall be required for the education of the said 
child.” 

It was resolved further that the Governor send Mrs. Blakeley a 
copy of the foregoing resolutions and that the rule, requiring three 
readings in each house for all resolutions whose object was to draw 
money from the public treasury, be dispensed with.* 

This remarkable resolution by the General Assembly was without 
parallel. Udney Maria Blakeley was the first ward or adopted child 
of the State of North Carolina; and in all the history of the State, 
she shares this distinction with only one other person.® At the 


® Senate Journal, Dec. 16, 1815, p. 38. 

7 House Journal, Dec. 21, 1815, p. 59. 

8 Senate Journal, Dec. 27, 1816, p. 55, and Dec. 28, 1816, p. 57;House Journal, Dee 
28, 1816, p. 55. 

®*The General Assembly of 1817 voted a sword and $250 annually for seven years to 
James Forsythe, eight-year-old son of Lieutenant-Colonel Benjamin Forsythe of Stokes 
County, who served with distinction in the United States Army during the war of 1812 
and was killed near Odelltown, Canada, in 1814. Senate Journal, Dec. 23, 1817, p. 124. 


2 
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end of the War of 1812, the country sprang from gloom to glory. 
North Carolina shared in the general delirium of joy over freedom 
from a generation of vexatious entanglements with Europe and also 
in the brief period of pronounced prosperity which cuded in the 
panic of 1819. Throughout the prosperous South and West, there 
were unusual manifestations of public spirit, liberality in the use 
of public funds, and awakened State and national pride. These 
conditions, combined with the personality of Captain Blakeley and 
gratitude for the honor reflected upon the State by one who was 
generally regarded as a native son, account perhaps for this unusual 
action by a State traditionally conservative in the expenditure of 
public funds.’® 

To Governor Miller fell the duty of procuring the “superb sword”’ 
and sending it, together with a copy of the resolutions of 1816, to 
Mrs. Blakeley. He wrote to Senators Nathaniel Macon and Montford 
Stokes at Washington, under date of January 3, 1817: “Not know- 
ing where to address Mrs. Blakely, I take the liberty of enclosing to 
your care a letter to her. 

“Tt is made also my duty to procure, and cause to be delivered to 
her, a sword voted to Captain Blakely by the Legislature of 1815” 
and I have further to ask the favour of you, to procure a suitable one. 
I am not limited as to price, and have to request that you will pro- 
cure such an one as you may think proper. I should be glad it 
could be got in time to be sent, together with the letter, by the gentle- 
man representing the District in which she lives, upon his return 
home.”’? 

Senator Stokes replied in a letter of January 11 that thev had 
secured the “consent of Mr. [Artemus] Ward, the representative 
from Boston, to take charge of the Resolutions and of the sword voted 
to Captain Blakely. We have not yet purchased the sword, being 
desirous of consulting Commodore Decatur on that subject, in order 
that we may procure one, not only suitable to the rank of Captain 
Blakely, but appropriate to the Naval Commission which he held.’’* 


1° Two other indications of Blakeley’s popularity appear in the Legislative Papers, 1817, 
North Carolina Historical Commission MSS: An act to estabiish Blakeley Academy at 
Pittsborough, Chatham County, was passed December 17; and there was an unsuccessful 
attempt to create Blakeley County from a portion of Rowan, November 28. 

11 ©The Legislature of 1814 voted the sword. 

142A copy in Letter Book, 1816-17, Governor Miller, pp. 201-202, North Carolina His- 
torical Commission MSS. The enclosure to Mrs. Blakeley bore the same date, Jan. 3, 1817 

13 Governor's Papers, State Series, XLV, Jan. 11, 1817, North Carolina Historical 
Commission MSS. 
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Mr. Ward wrote to Boston concerning Mrs. Blakeley, and re- 
ceived from Andrew Ritchie of that city the following letter, dated 
February 11, 1817: 

“Your good lady applied to Mrs. Ritchie for information relative 
to Mrs. Blakeley. I have long been acquainted with Mrs. B’s mother, 
Mrs. Hoope, and family and can state from my own knowledge their 
history and present situation. Mrs. Hoope was born in N. York, 
educated in Ireland, returned to N. York where she was married 
to her late husband, John Hoope, and where Mrs. Blakeley was 
born. Shortly after her birth Mr. H. removed to the Island of St. 
Croix, and there died leaving a small property consisting of a dwell- 
ing house, and about $5,000 in personal property. Unfortunately, 
about three years ago Mrs. Hoope lost the whole of this latter sum 
by the failure of a gentleman in that Island, and all which remains 
to her is the house which rents for about $500. Besides Mrs. B., 
Mrs. H. has a daughter and two sons, neither of whom are able to 
contribute to her support. 

“Mrs. Blakeley was married about 3 years since to Captain B. 
[and] has only one child a daughter, two years old. Mrs. Blakeley 
is a very interesting, amiable woman. Her husband it is known, 
received no property from inheritance, his father having failed 
shortly before his death. Captain B. depended entirely on his pro- 
fession, and left his widow literally nothing, except the honor of 
bearing his name, and her claim on the ground of his merits. There 
was only one vessel captured and sent in by Captain B. for adjudica- 
tion. She was an English Brig,'* sent into Savanna and condemned. 
Mrs. B. has received for her share of prize $600—the property was 
claimed as French and probably will be restored. By act of Con- 
gress 20 Apl. 1816, Mrs. B. and daughter were entitled to a share 
of $50,000, ordered to be distributed as prize money, and from the 
navy pension fund she is entitled to $50 per month for 5 years. 

“But permit me to ask your attention to a transaction in which 
I think the honor of our Govt. highly interested. The gentleman 
appointed prize agent by the said act declined paying her anything 
but Philadelphia money, then 18 or 20 pr. cent discount. She con- 
sulted with her friends who generally advised her to refuse it. She 
appealed to Mr. Dallas,’® and stated to him that she was desirous of 


" 4The brig Atalanta, captured on September 21 T. Roosevelt, The Naval War of 1812, 
» Pp. 61 


18 A. J. Dallas, Secretary of the Treasury under Madison, 1814-1816. 
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accepting even treasury notes in preference to this paper. He re- 
turned a polite answer regretting the necessities of the Government, 
but positively declined allowing her any other kind of payment. She 
was constrained to take it, and disposed of it at the above loss. I 
have mentioned this to Mr. Gore,’® who thinks it a most dishonorable 
stain on the character of our Gov. and ought to be wiped off, and 
I beg you would if you think proper, suggest this to Congress or 
the gentlemen who feel interested for her, and advise me whether 
you would recommend a memorial on this subject to be presented 
by her. Mrs. B. has been in expectation of receiving a communi- 
cation from the Governor of N. C. according to the act of that 
State but has not.”?? 

On February 26, after learning Mrs. Blakeley’s address, Macon 
and Stokes wrote her a letter, enclosing Governor Miller’s letter to 
her of January 3, which was as follows: 

“With peculiar pleasure I comply with the request of the Legis- 
lature of this State, contained in the inclosed resolutions. Permit 
me, Madam, in tendering to you this testimonial of the high regard 
in which the memory of your much lamented husband is held by 
his native State, to assure you of the deep interest which the legis- 
lature will always take in your happiness and welfare, and to 
request, on their behalf, that you will do the State of North Caro- 
lina the honor of educating your infant daughter.”’* 

But Macon and Stokes, instead of sending the sword, said in their 
letter to Mrs. Blakeley that “being informed that the child of Cap- 
tain Blakely is a daughter, we have declined purchasing the sword 
until we could know from you, whether a present more suitable to 
a female would not be preferred. We have done this, under the 
persuasion that the Legislature of Captain Blakely’s native State, 
would be highly gratified with presenting to his child a token of 
their regard and esteem of the most appropriate and acceptable 
kind.’’?® 

Mrs. Blakeley promptly acknowledged receipt of their letter and 
enclosure; and, after expressing her thanks for their interest and 
for the “very generous” provision made by the State of North Caro- 


16 Christopher Gore, who was a United States Senator from Massachusetts, 1813-1816. 

17 Governor’s Papers, State Series, XLV, Feb. 11, 1817. 

%A copy in Letter Book, 1816-17, Governor Miller, pp. 202-203. 

18 A copy in Governor's Papers, State Series, XLV, Feb. 26, 1817. On the same day, 
Macon and Stokes enclosed in a letter to Gov. Miller a copy of their letter to Mrs. Blakeley 
and the Ritchie letter to Ward. 
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lina for the education of Captain Blakeley’s daughter, said: “You 
have been so kind as to desire my opinion on the subject of a present 
more proper than a sword for a female, allow me to propose a set 
of tea-plate, or that something as suitable, and useful, may be sub- 
stituted, but to your judgment, and taste, I leave the choice of the 
gift, which, in whatever form, will be invaluable, and highly gratify- 
ing to my feelings, as a testimonial of the regard, and consideration 
in which the memory of my lamented husband is held by his native 
State.””?° 

In her reply of March 5 to Governor Miller, she said: “I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s letter, 
and to express to you, my gratitude for the respect, shown to the 
memory of my lamented husband, by his native State, the distin- 
guished manner in which it has recorded its testimony of his serv- 
ices, and the munificense with which it has requited them, by the 
liberal provision made for the education of his daughter. Your 
Excellency will be pleased to accept of my thanks, for the interest 
you have taken in our happiness and welfare. I will avail myself of 
the liberality of the Legislature of North Carolina, and occasionally 
draw for such sums as may be required for the education of my 
daughter.”** 

Mrs. Blakeley did not delay her acceptance of the invitation to 
draw on the Treasurer of the State. On April 14, she wrote Gov- 
ernor Miller: ‘The very liberal, and handsome manner in which 
the Legislature of North Carolina has provided for the child of 
Capt. Blakeley, and their desire that I should draw on the Treasury 
of that State, without limiting me as to the sum, is an act of such 
noble, and unexpected generosity that it deprives me of all power 
to express what I feel on the occasion. I have drawn on the Treas- 
ury for six hundred dollars, after consulting my friends, who are 
of opinion that for the next five years, that sum will be sufficient, 
after that time her expenses will of course increase. Should this 
sum be thought too large, the Legislature would greatly add to the 
obligations I am already under, if a sum could be named for which 
I might draw semi-annually.”** 


2% Governor's Papers, State Series, XLV, March 15, 1817. Stokes did not receive 
this letter until after his return to North Carolina. On July 1, he sent it in a letter to 
Gov. Miller. Letter Book, 1816-17, Governor Miller, pp. 342-343. 

21 Governor’s Papers, State Series, XLV, March 5, 1817. 

2 Legislative Papers, 1817, April 14, 1817 
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In his message to the General Assembly of 1817, Governor Miller 
reported his activity in carrying out the resolutions of 1816, Mrs. 
Blakeley’s draft for “six hundred dollars for its [the child’s] sup- 
port for five years,” the delay in procuring the sword, and the sug- 
gested substitution of a set of tea plate as a more suitable present. 
Also he submitted the correspondence relating to these matters.”* 

This section of the Governor’s Message was referred to a select 
joint committee** which reported to the Senate on November 29, 
“that as the child is a daughter, a service of tea plate, as suggested 
by Mrs. Blakely, would be properly substituted in place of the sword 
heretofore voted Capt. Blakely, they therefore recommend the adop- 
tion of the resolutions accompanying this report. Your committee 
further report that the sum drawn by Mrs. Blakely for the mainte- 
nance of her child, appears to them to be quite moderate, and that 
it is unnecessary at this time to adopt any further measures relative 
thereto.” The resolutions recommended by the select committee re- 
quested the Governor “to cause to be procured and presented to 
Mrs. Blakely . . . a set of tea plate, with appropriate devices 
and engravings, not exceeding in value five hundred dollars, to be 
by her kept and presented to her infant daughter when she shall 
arrive at the proper age to receive the same,” and authorized him 
to draw on the Treasury for the necessary sum.”> Amended by the 
House to the effect that the silver set was “in lieu of the sword 
heretofore voted . . . to Capt. Blakeley” and that it be pre- 
sented to his daughter “when she shall arrive at the age of fifteen 
years,” the resolutions were adopted on December 15.”° 

Mrs. Blakeley in Boston had read with evident surprise a news- 
paper account of Governor Miller’s message, in which he had re- 
ported her draft of “six hundred dollars for its [the child’s] support 
for five years.” On December 11, she wrote ‘to John Haywood, 
Public Treasurer of the State: “It would seem from this, that six 
hund. dolls., was to support her, for five years, instead of six hun- 
dred per annum. Whether this mistake originated in the printing, 
or through some inaccuracy in my letter to Govr. Miller on the 
subject, I know not; it is probable that my ignorance in matters of 
this kind, and the agitation of my mind, at the time, might have 


2 House Journal, Nov. 18, 1817, p. 8. 

% Ibid., Nov. 21, 1817, p. 14; Senate Journal, Nov. 20, 1817, p. 8 
2% Senate Journal, Nov. 29, 1817, pp. 27-28. 

% Legislative Papers, 1817; House Journal, Dec, 15, 1817, p. 66. 
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prevented my being as explicit, as I ought to have been:—In my 
letter to the Govr. I mentioned, that six hundred dolls. a year, for 
the next five, or six years would be sufficient for all my daughters 
expences; after that time, should a larger sum be requisite to pro- 
cure her those accomplishments, and advantages of education, which 
the State of North Carolina, so generously wishes her to have, as 
its adopted child, I should in that case have addressed myself to the 
Govr., before I presumed to draw for a larger sum: If a mistake 
has occurred and an explanation be required, it is proper it should 
be given before my next draft is presented on the Treasury.””** 

Upon receipt of this letter, about a week after the report and 
resolutions of the select committee had been adopted and on the 
eve of the adjournment of the General Assembly, Mr. Haywood 
sent it to the House of Commons with the message to the General 
Assembly that nothing short of “overruling necessity could lead me 
to trespass either on your time or on your patience, at this late day 
of the session; but the contents of the enclosed letter from Mrs. 
Blakeley, . . . taken in connexion with the late Proceedings 
of the Legislature in regard to the subject matter of which she writes, 
would seem to leave me no option.”’”* 

Each house promptly referred the matter to its select committee 
and on December 23, the Senate adopted the following resolution, 
introduced by Mr. McKay of Bladen: “Whereas by a resolution, 
passed at the last General Assembly, providing for the education of 
the infant child of Capt. Johnston Blakeley, no sum was specified 
for which Mrs. Blakeley was authorized to draw on the Treasury 
of the State for that purpose. Therefore, Resolved, That Mrs. Jane 
A. Blakeley be authorized to draw on the treasury of the State for 
the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars, per annum, for four years 
next ensuing, anything in the foregoing resolutions to the contrary 
notwithstanding.”*® Later in the day, the Senate reconsidered and 
amended the resolution, apparently substituting six hundred dollars 
for the two hundred and fifty, to which amendment the House re- 
solved not to agree.*° Here was serious disagreement, growing out 
of the vague phraseology of Mrs. Blakeley’s letter and the different 
viewpoints of donor and donee, concerning the sum of money re- 


7 Legislative Papers, 1817, Dec. 11, 1817. The language of her letter of April 14 
to the Governor seems to justify the misunderstanding. 

8 Ibid., Dec. 22, 1817. 

*® Legislative Papers, 1817; Senate Journal, Dec. 23, 1817, p. 121. 

30 Senate Journal, Dec. 23, 1817, p. 124; House Journal, Dec. 23, 1817, p. 95; Legisala- 
tive Papers, 1817. 
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quired for the education of the daughter. It had just been voted 
that $250 per year was adequate for the education of James For- 
sythe; the war enthusiasm was abating; the General Assembly was 
anxious to adjourn; six hundred dollars per year for the education 
of one child seemed large to the legislature of rural North Carolina. 
But Mrs. Blakeley, duly authorized to draw the necessary amount, 
was certain that the sum of six hundred dollars per year was neces- 
sary. The situation was embarrassing. The two houses could not 
agree; messages passed back and forth; and a committee on confer- 
ence of the House met with a like committee of the Senate, but re- 
ported that “they [the Senate Committee] would not recede from 
their vote.” Whereupon the House of Commons ordered the reso- 
lution to lie on the table without order. Next day the General 
Assembly adjourned* without authorizing any specific sum. Mrs. 
Blakeley continued to draw $600 per year from the Treasury of 
North Carolina for the education of her daughter. 

Governor Branch, who had succeeded Governor Miller, trans- 
mitted to Mrs. Blakeley the resolutions of the Legislature requesting 
the Governor to procure the service of tea plate, with the assurance 
that “as soon as practicable the agreeable task which has been as- 
signed me will be performed.”** However, in a letter of April 9, 
1818, he wrote that, “On further reflection I have thought that it 
would be more agreeable to you and also more congenial with the 
liberal views of the Legislature to request that you would have the 
work executed according to your taste limited and restrained by 
the resolutions which for fear of a miscarriage I have again enclosed. 

“T am further induced to adopt this course from a belief that 
the work will not only be better executed in some one of our North- 
ern cities but that it may be obtained on much better terms.””** 

Mrs. Blakeley replied from Boston, under date of April 20, that 
she was “totally at a loss” in determining the appropriate engravings 
for the tea plate. “I must therefore beg, you will have the good- 
ness to inform me, what would be most proper, or what, were in- 
tended by the Legislature. I shall wait for your instructions on this 
subject, before I send orders to Philadelphia, or New York—as 
there are no capital workmen here.”** 


1 House Journal, Dec. 23, 1817, p. 96. 

32A copy in Governnor’s Papers, State Series, XLVII, Jan. 9, 1818. 
33 A copy in Governor's Papers, State Series, XLVII, April 9, 1818. 
* Ibid, XLVII, April 20, 1818. 
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After a delay of nearly six months, Governor Branch proposed 


“as an inscription for the plate . . . subject to such alterations 
and amendments as you may suggest: ‘Presented by the Legislature 
of North Carolina to ................ Blakely daughter of Capt. Johnston 


Blakely as a testimony of respect for the brilliant naval achievements 
of her father in the War of 1812.’ The engravings I leave to your 
taste and that of the artist who will be employed to execute the 
work,’’85 

A year later, Governor Branch received a letter from her in Phila- 
delphia, stating that “a few days after my arrival in this city, I 
received the service of Plate, voted to my daughter, Udney Maria 
Blakeley, by the Legislature of North Carolina. Permit me to 
return through you, our united thanks, for this superb gift, conferred 
on the child of Capt. Blakeley, as a testimony of the affectionate 
regard, and high consideration, in which his memory is held, and 
services appreciated by his native State. I avail myself of this 
opportunity of again expressing my gratitude for the munificence 
of the State of North Carolina in providing so liberally for the 
education and support of my daughter.”*® 

The silver set, consisting of slop basin, tea pot, coffee pot, sugar 
bowl with cover, milk jug, and tongs, weighed 352 ounces. The 
pieces were elaborately engraved and bore the inscription: “In 
grateful remembrance of the gallantry of Captain Johnston Blakely 
late of the U. S. Navy who during a short cruise in the sloop of 
War Wasp in the year 1814 captured the two British sloops of War 
Reindeer and Avon and was afterwards lost at sea. This plate is 
presented to his daughter Udney Maria Blakely by the State of 
North Carolina.’’** 

The letter of October 25 to Governor Branch was signed “Jane 
Anne Abbott.” Jane Anne Blakeley had changed not only her ad- 
dress but also her name, by her marriage to Robert Abbott, who 
became the guardian of his step-daughter, Udney Maria Blakeley, 
in 1820. In 1825, on the eve of his departure from Philadelphia 
and the United States, presumably for Christiansted, St. Croix, 





% A copy in Letter Book, 1818-20, Governor Branch, pp. 89-90. The date is Oct. 13, 
1818. . 
% Governor's Papers, State Series, XLVIII, Oct. 25, 1819. 

27The silver service is now in the possession of a gentleman in England who is the 
grandson, by second marriage, of the husband of Miss Blakeley. The North Carolina His- 
torical Commission has a photograph of the silver service. 

% Abbott to Smith, July 19, 1829, Legislative Papers, 1829. 
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Danish West Indies,®® Abbott resigned his guardianship in favor 
of Richard S. Smith of Philadelphia. 

From the time she became of school age until 1829, Udney Maria 
Blakeley continued to attend the best schools in Philadelphia at the 
expense of the State of North Carolina. 

In the Legislature of 1828-29, a resolution was introduced in the 
Senate instructing the Committee on Claims to “inquire into the 
expediency in discontinuing the allowance made by the State for the 
education of Miss Udney M. Blakeley . . . ” and to “report 
by bill or otherwise.’*° The committee’s report that “it is inex- 
pedient at this time to discontinue said appropriation” was the sub- 
ject of debate*’ but was concurred in by a vote of 35 to 24.47 How- 
ever, on the same day, the Senate resolved that the “Governor be 
directed to ascertain from the guardian of Miss Udney M. Blakely 
the amount, if any, remaining in his hands, of the several sums 
appropriated by the State to her use, and yet unexpended on her 
education and support; and that he report the said balance to the next 
General Assembly.” The House concurred in this resolution, Janu- 
ary 1, 1829. 

In the following summer, Governor John Owen, successor to 
Governor Branch, addressed a letter to Richard 8. Smith, at Phil- 
adelphia, expressing the pride of the State in Captain Blakeley, 
stating that over eight thousand dollars had been appropriated for 
the benefit of Miss Blakeley, and enclosing a copy of the resolution of 
January 1, with the request for an early reply.** Within a month, 
Smith replied that he had sent to her former guardian, Robert 
Abbott, a copy of the letter and a request for a financial statement 
during the period of his guardianship, 1820-25. This statement 
together with his own would be sent as soon as possible” On 
July 19, Abbott, who was in Philadelphia,*® enclosed his statement 
in a letter to Smith. It reported aunual receipts of $600 for the six 
years, 1820-25, which amounted to $3,497.93, after deducting 


®K. P Battle, “A North Carolina Hero and His Daughter,” p. 15, North Carolina 
Booklet, Vol. I, No. 9. 

# Senate Journal, Dec. 23, 1828, p. 77. 

41 Star and North Carolina Gazette (Raleigh), Jan. 8, 1829. 

42 Senate Journal, Dec. 31, 1828, p. 99. 

# Senate Journal, Dec. 31, 1828, p. 99; House Journal, Jan. 1, 1829, p. 245. 

44 Letter Book, 1829-30, Governor Owen, p. 70. The date is June 17, 1829. 

Legislative Papers, 1829, July 13, 1829. 

46 Such accounts as deal with Mrs, Blakeley’s second marriage in 1818 or 1819 state 
that her husband was Dr. Robert Abbott, of Christiansted, St. Croix. However, Robert 
Abbott of Philadelphia was guardian of Udney Maria Blakeley from 1820 to October, 1825, 
when he left the United States. He may have gone to St. Croix, where his wife possessed 
a home. But in the summer of 1829, he was back in Philadelphia. Whether Abbott (and 
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$102.07 for discount on exchange to the United States Bank. Ex- 
penditures during the period, itemized by years, were $2,261.46. 
The surplus of $1,236.47 “was invested in U. S. 6 per cent stock on 
her account together with the pension allowed her by the U. S. 
Government. . . . Miss Blakeley has always been kept at the 
best schools this City contained, and great pains have been taken to 
instil correct moral principles into her mind, together with a becom- 
ing sense of gratitude to the State of North Carolina for the liberal 
provision, it has, so generously, been pleased to make for her main- 
tenance. She is now in her fifteenth year.’’** This letter and state- 
ment Smith enclosed in his letter of September 18 to Governor Owen. 
During Smith’s guardianship, which began in October, 1825, he 
had received $600 annually for the four years, 1826-29, or a total of 
$2,352, after deducting $48 for exchange; and he had spent for 
boarding, clothes, school expenses, ete., the sum of $2,578.49. “The 
balance together with the amount of pension received from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been invested in U. 8. six per cent 
stock and other securities forming a sum total of about sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. Miss Blakeley is still continued at the best schools in 
our city, and no expense has been spared in giving her such an 
education, as was designed by the authorities of the State of North 
Carolina when they made the liberal provision for that purpose.’’* 

Mr. Abbott was unable to find an account of expenditures for 
the three years, 1817-19; but $600 in 1817, $400 in 1818, and $600 
in 1819 for educational purposes, and $500 in 1819 for the service of 
tea plate were appropriated by the State of North Carolina, amount- 
ing in all to $7,600 for the education and support of Miss Blakeley 
and $500 for the tea plate—a total expenditure of $8,100. Since 
1820, the total expenses were $4,839.95. Hence, excluding the 
probable surplus of the years 1817-19, there remained in the hands 
of Smith in 1829 an unexpended balance of $1,009.98 of the money 
drawn from the Treasury of North Carolina during the years 1817- 
1829 for the education of Miss Blakeley. 

Governor Owen, in his message to the General Assembly of 
1829-30, reported his compliance with the resolutions of the preced- 
ing General Assembly and submitted the letters and statements of 


presumably his wife) left the United States in 1825 merely for a brief visit or whether 
he was on a visit to Philadelphia in 1829, I have been unable to ascertain. At any rate, 
the records indicate that Udney Maria Blakeley remained in school in Philadelphia con- 
tinuously until after 1829. 

47 Abbott to Smith, July 19, 1829, Legislative Papers, 1829. 

4 Legislative Papers, 1829, Sept. 18, 1829. 
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accounts from the guardian of Miss Blakeley.*® In the Senate, 
this portion of the Governor’s message was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. On the following day, November 20, a bill to discontinue 
the appropriations to Miss Blakeley passed its first reading in the 
Senate and was referred, together with the documents submitted by 
the Governor, to the same committee.*° The Committee in its report 
of November 28 reviewed the different appropriations made since 
1817 and analyzed the financial statements of Abbott and Smith. 
“The committee . . . are duly sensible of the honor conferred 
on N. C. by the service of her lamented son Cap. Blakely and they 
intend not to commit themselves by this report on questions which 
may be presented in a different shape as to the future patronage of 
his only child. Miss Blakely is now in her 16th year, a period of life 
when her academical studies may be supposed to be completed—if 
not, the liberality of the General government has enabled her guard- 
ian to dispense with the future aid of this State. Altho the com- 
mittee report it inexpedient in their opinion to continue the appro- 
priation for the education of Miss B. yet they do not see the propriety 
of adopting the bill referred to them—the appropriations have been 


made by resolution and can be annulled in the same way. They 
recommend the rejection of the bill and the adoption of the ac- 
companying resolution.” This resolution was to the effect that “‘it is 
inexpedient to continue the annual appropriation made for the 
education and support of Miss Udney M. Blakeley, and that the 


same be discontinued.”*? At once the Senate tabled the resolution, 


but on December 3 took it from the table, adopted it, and the next 
day requested the concurrence of the House.” The resolution passed 
its third reading in the House on December 10, and was ordered en- 
rolled.®* ’ 

_ After 1829, Udney Maria Blakeley went to the island of St. Croix, 
where she was married to a titled Danish inhabitant, May 19, 1841. 
She died the following year during childbirth. 

The following is an extract from the Marriage Register of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Christiansted, St. Croix, D. W. L: 


4 House Journal, Nov. 17, 1829, p. 152. 

© Senate Journal, Nov. 20, 1829, p. 8. 

5. Legislative Papers, 1829, contain the report and resolution. The resolution is in 
Senate Journal, Nov. 28, 1829, p. 26. 

52 Senate Journal, Nov. 28, 1829, p. 26; Dec. 3, 1829, p. 37; Dec. 4, 1829, p. 38. 

S House Journal, Dec. 10, 1829, p. 202. 
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May 19 Barron Joseph Von Bretton (M.D.) and 
1841 Maria Udney54 Blakeley, both of this 
Jurisdiction by License. 


On the Burial Register of the same church is the following: 


March 2nd The body of Maria Udney Von Bretton 
1842 aged Parish C. Yard—Childbirth.55 


54 All other records have her name “Udney Maria.” 

% The North Carolina Historical Commission possesses copies of these extracts from 
the Marriage and Burial Registers, certified in 1901 on August 3 and July 31, respectively, 
by W. C. Watson, Rector. 





SOME NOTES ON SPANISH AMERICAN PATRIOT 
ACTIVITY ALONG THE ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD, 1816-1822° 


By A. Curtis WILGUS 


The conclusion of the war of 1812 left many American privateers 
and their crews idle. As a result an opportunity was opened to the 
Spanish American agents, swarming the Atlantic ports, to enlist re- 
eruits and purchase vessels to be employed in their struggle against 
the Spanish homeland. When sufficient inducements were offered 
the Americans were willing participants and sold their vessels or 
their services, despite the President’s proclamation of September 1, 
1815,’ the later neutrality act of March 3, 1817?, and the vigilance 
of the government authorities.* 

The illicit outfitting and recruiting which ensued was not confined 
to any one section of the seaboard, tho there were several places 
which gave more aid to the Spanish American patriots than did 
others. These were the chief ports of the coast. And it was against 
them that the Spanish Minister at Washington, Luis Onis, made 
loud complaint. 

Of the offending cities Baltimore appeared the greatest. In 1816 
one Taylor, who had at various times claimed United States, English 
and Buenos Aires citizenship, contracted for and had delivered to 
himself the ship Fourth of July which he christened the Patriota. 
Ostensibly it was sailing under the Buenos Aires flag and commis- 
sion, but the Spanish consul asserted that the crew had been en- 
listed at Baltimore and at Norfolk in December, 1816, and January, 
1817, and that the vessel was still owned in the United States. Tay- 
lor was accused of having divided the spoils of his prizes with the 
American owners. The Buenos Aires government later claimed to 
have no interest in the ship. At the same time it appeared that 
Taylor had outfitted another ship called the Romp at Baltimore for 
the purpose of attacking Spanish commerce.* 


*For Spanish American Patriot activity along the Gulf Coast, 1811-22, see writer's 
monograph in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April, 1925, pp. 193-215. 

1 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (1913 ed.), I, 546. 

2 Statutes at Large, III, 370. 

% For discussion of privateers and their methods see Henry Adams, History of the 
United States, VII, 309-38. In 1816 the United States recognized the belligerency of the 
5 gg American colonies. See Wharton, Digest of International Law, (3 vols. Wash. 1886), 

» 526-7. 

* American State Papers, Public Documents, (1819 ed.), XI, 208-10; XII, 147. (This 
will hereafter be cited as A.S.P.-P.D.); Niles Weekly Register, Oct. 10, 1818, 103-4. For 
trial of the case see Jbid., April 26, 1817, 143. 
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At the beginning of 1817 Captain Barnes of the American vessel 
Swift, lately rechristened the Mongore under the Buenos Aires flag, ~ 
arrived at Baltimore with the Spanish prize ship Pastora, whose 
booty was cleared through the customs house there. Upon Spanish 
complaint Barnes was taken into custody, but was later allowed to 
depart on the Mongore under bonds.° A month later Captain Chase 
of the ship Potosi under the Buenos Aires flag—the vessel had been 
formerly the Spartain of Baltimore and had outfitted in the United 
States—appeared at that city where he divided the spoils of his 
recently captured Spanish prize, the Ciencia.® 

On May 5, 1817, in Chesapeake Bay, two Buenos Aires ships, the 
Independencia and El Atrevida, both recently from Baltimore, were 
blown up with the loss of more than a score of lives, while they 
were being loaded with powder by a patriot vessel." About the same 
time Captain Manson of Baltimore on the ship Tupac Amaru, 
formerly the Regent of that city, captured after a two hour battle the 
Spanish T'reton in which twenty Spaniards were killed. The vessel 
was later taken as a prize to Buenos Aires.® 

On June 9, 1818 the Spanish minister informed the United States 
Secretary of State that at Baltimore there were four vessels, the 
Independencia del Sud, (Captain Grenolds), the Puerreydon, alias 
the Mongore, (Captain Barnes), the Republicano, (Captain Chase), 
and the Alerta, (Captain Chaytor), all flying the Buenos Aires flag 
and attempting to dispose of their prizes. He also asserted that the 
ships were manned and officered by United States citizens.° The 
same summer a Maryland paper was quoted by Niles as stating that 
there were eleven vessels at Baltimore carrying 153 guns and 1,535 
men fitted out and owned by people of that city for the purpose of 
cruising against Spain. Most of the vessels, it was added, had com- 
missions from the Buenos Aires government.’° 

In December 1818, the Hornet was fitted out at Baltimore and left 
without the usual formalities. However, it was soon overtaken by 
revenue officials, one of whom went on board to take the boat back 
to port. The next day the Buenos Aires brig Puerreydon passed the 


5AS.P-P.D., XII, 139-40, 145, 147-8, 150-2. 

® Jbid., XII, 149, 150-2, 166-8. 

7 Niles, May 10, 1817, 176; May 17, 1817, 184-5. 

SOnis to Secretary of State, AS.P.PD., X1I1,191. 

° American State Papeve. Foreign Relations. (1834 ed.) IV, 494-5. (This will here- 
after be cited as A.S.P.-F.R. 

10 Niles, Oct. 31, ‘1818, 156. 
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Hornet, whereupon the revenue officer was overpowered by the crew 
and the vessel slipped out to sea. The ship had no commission but 
was thought to be in the employment of the Chilean government.” 

Many of the vessels appearing in Baltimore also touched at Nor- 
folk. The Romp, alias the Altrevida, obtained a crew there in the 
spring of 1817. Shortly afterward the captain of this vessel together 
with the Captain of the Independencia del Sud deposited some 
$60,000 prize money in a Norfolk bank. The Spanish representa- 
tive made frantic appeals to have the vessels detained.’ 

Early the next year a Spanish American privateer was fitted out in 
Norfolk where a crew was enlisted, but when the men learned that 
the secret intention of the captain was to cruise only in Chesapeake 
Bay the sailors deserted and the commander of the vessel was 
arrested.'* Somewhat later the ship Creola under the Buenos Aires 
flag recruited a crew of United States citizens at Norfolk for a three 
months cruise. When the vessel arrived at Margarita the Americans 
became tired of their bargain, overpowered their officers, and set off 
for home, capturing in few days the Irresistable under the flag of 
Artegas. However, before reaching the United States one of the crew 
by the name of James A. Black, who claimed a commission from 
the Buenos Aires government, persuaded his companions to make 
a cruise on their own account. Subsequently they boarded some 
thirty vessels taking only Spanish property. Wearying of this sport 
the crew finally overpowered Black and returned to Chesapeake Bay 
where the ship was abandoned and the men scattered. Eventually 
most of the participants were captured and tried, but none was 
executed." 

New York was likewise a center for Spanish American activity. 
On August 12, 1817, the Margaret sailed from that port with 
supplies and munitions for Gregor MacGregor, the Anglo-Spanish 
American patriot at Amelia Island, Florida. The vessel was seized, 
however, by United States revenue officials and returned to New 


1 Niles, Jan. 2, 1819, 352. For further cases of ships at Baltimore see Niles, Feb. 21, 
1818, 43, (Mexican Congress formerly the Calypse of Baltimore); June 7, 1817, 237, 
(Mammouth of Baltimore); A.S.P.-P.D. XII, 146-7, (Paz formerly the brig peace of Balti- 
more) ; A.S.P.-F.R. (1858 ed.) V, 405-6. (The Iguala, Anahuac, etc.) ; Niles, Aug. 17, 1817, 
415, (the Privateer Chasseur formerly of Baltimore); A.S.P.-P.D. XII, 140, 155, 159, 
161-4, (the Intrepid, Congresso, etc.); See also Niles, Sept 19, 1818, 63. 

no XII, 147, 153, 159, 172-5, 191. For trial of the case see Niles June 24, 
1 , 310. 

13 Niles, Mar. 7, 1818, 31. 

44 Jbid. June 17, 1820, 275-6; Dec. 11, 1819, 240. For trial of the case see 5 Wheaton, 
153. For other cases connected with Norfolk, see Niles, Oct. 31, 1818, (Colombia) ; 
A.S.P.-F.R. (1858 ed.), V, 406, (General Santander, commanded by captain Northrup of 
Connecticut with 250 men “speaking only English” in the crew.) 
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York, tho it was shortly released and allowed to proceed to its de- 
tination.’” In September, another vessel appeared in New York to 
procure supplies and men. This was the America Libre under the 
Venezuelan flag. In order to enlist men an offer was made of cloth- 
ing and $8 per month paid in advance. When the ship should have 
arrived at its destination, Amelia Island, the men were to be allowed 
the alternative of serving in the army or naval forces of the Spanish 
American revolutionists. The ship left New York without being 
apprehended. *® 

At Philadelphia in the fall of 1817 there arrived, the Traveller, 
(later the Hornet), which had been commissioned by MacGregor at 
Amelia Island. The ship took on arms at Delaware Bay near Lewis- 
ton and sailed in search of Spanish vessels, two of which quickly 
became its prizes.** 

Charleston was another center of patriot activity. There Mac- 
Gregor purchased a vessel and recruited a large number of adven- 
turers as well as ex-army officers, a lawyer, and other “persons of 
note.””"* Later the Boliver, Captain Almeida, a Portuguese by birth 
but said to be a United States citizen sailing under the flag of 
Venezuela, cruised off Charleston harbor enticing recruits for his 
crew. When a boat load of adventurers left the harbor for the 
vessel they were overtaken and captured by a United States schooner 
and the men were jailed. Thereupon the Boliver fled, chased by 
the United States ships Revenge and Gallatin.”® 

Savannah also was a center of activity, MacGregor having re 
cruited men there in 1817.7° Subsequently several Spanish Ameri- 
can vessels put into that port where they violated the neutrality 
laws.*? 

% Niles, Aug. 16, 1817, 397; Aug. 30, 1817,12. 

18 A.S.P.-P.D., XII, 184-90. This vessel had the audacity to threaton bombardment of 
dwellings on Staten Island a few days previously. Jbid., XI, 378, 385. For ship building 
activity in New York for the Spanish American Patriots see Niles, Nov. 29, 1817, 223. For 
other cases at New York see Niles, Aug. 1, 1818, 392. 

174.8.P.-P.D., XI, 379. For further examples see Niles, May 26, 1821, 192. Phila- 
delphia as well as New York, it appears, was a center for the construction of ships for 
the patriot governments. A.S.P.-F.R. (1858 ed.), V, 405-6. Boston was not complained 
of to any extent by the Spanish officials. See Niles, Nov. 8, 1817, 175; Nov. 15, 1817, 182. 

8 4.8.P.-P.D., XII, 8-9. ° 

% Niles, July 8, 1820, 344; July 22, 1820, 364; August 5, 1820, 416; For a trial of 
the men see Niles, Dec. 9, 1820, 240. For other activities in Charleston see A.S.P.-F.R. 
(1858 ed.), V, 407-8, citing cases of Amelia, Padilla, etc. outfitting and recruiting crews. 

4.8 P-P.D., XII, 8-9. 

21 See Niles, Nov. 15, 1817, 192, for case of Tupac Amaru, at Savannah. For a general 
discussion of the activities of other Spanish American vessels and the accounts of 
the various trials see as follows: Patriota Mexicana in A.S.P.-P.D., XII, 181 ff; True 
Blooded Yankee, in Niles, Sept. 27, 1817, 79: La Ropa and Caridad, 4 Wheaton, 497; 


Niles, Mar. 20, 1819, 78; Conatitution. 4 Wheat., 298; Devina Pastora, (Esperanza), 4 
Wheat., 52; Foung Spartan, 5 Wheat., 144; La Guerrier. La Amistad de Rues, Estella, 5 


3 
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These and many similar activities of the Patriots, the Spanish 
Minister in Washington, Onis, regarded with mixed anger, surprise 
and horror.” As early as December 30, 1815, he had protested to the 
United States Secretary of State against allowing the vessels of the 
Spanish American colonies to enter and find shelter in the United 
States ports, saying that such action was “against the dignity of the 
Spanish Monarch,” since those colonies had not been recognized as 
independent by any state.** To these and other charges the Ameri- 
can Secretary replied under date of January 19, 1816, that it was the 
policy of the United States to admit to its ports all vessels except 
pirates, providing that they obeyed the laws, and that no discrimina- 
tion could therefore be made. It was further added that the United 
States citizens were forbidden to take part in the Spanish American 
wars of independence and that the governors of the several states and 
the President of the United States had issued proclamations to that 
effect. 


All that your government had a right to claim of the United States was 

that they would not interfere in the contest [between the colonies and Spain] 
or promote, by any active service the success of the revolution. 
With equal justice might they [the colonies] claim that we would not inter- 
fere to their disadvantage; that our ports should remain open to both 
parties . . .; that our laws regulating commerce with foreign nations 
should not be changed to their injury. On these principles the United States 
have acted.24 


The next month, on March 25, 1816, Onis wrote to the Secretary 
asking that the practice of clearing vessels at the customs houses for 
the indefinite destination of the “West Indies” be abolished and that 
vessels be cleared for a definite specified port.” 


Wheat., 385; La Conception, La Union, 6 Wheat., 235; Niles, Supplement to vol. XVI, 
29-30;Nueva Anna, Lebre, 6. Wheat., 193; Bello Corrunes, 6 Wheat., 152; Arrogante 
Barcelones, 7 Wheat., 496; Gran Para, Irresistible, 7 Wheat., 471, Niles Dec. 11, 1819, 
240; Santissima Trinidad, 7 Wheat, 283; Curiazo, Horatio, Niles, Aug. 8, 1818, 400-1; San 
Martin.. Niles, Aug. 29, 1818, 9; Sept. 19, 1818, 63; El Patriota, Niles, Sept. 5, 1818, 32; 
Oct. 8, 1818, 89: Monto Allegro, Niles, Mar. 13, 1819, 56; Fortuna, Julia de Forest. Niles, 

Oct. 2, 1819, 75-6; General Rondeau, Niles, June 24, 1820, 298-9, July 8, 1820, 342, 
Dec. 16, 1820, 251-2. For a list of vessels armed and equipped in the United States to 
cruise against the Spaniards see Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., 2nd. Sess., 1915-16. It 
appears that in 1816 the Spanish government began to buy vessels in the United States 
in order to defend itself against the patriot forces. (Niles, August 17, 1816, 415.) The 
Spanish government likewise purchased large quantities of supplies in this country to be 
used against the patriots. ‘‘Nearly all of her naval force in the American seas is made up 
of vessels purchased here.”’ (Niles, April 4, 1818, 96.) 

22 Luis de Onis was received as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Spain by the President of the United States on Dec. 20, 1815. Niles, Dec. 30, 1815, 316. 

2 Onis to the Sec. of St. A.S.P.-P.D., XI, 57-8. 

2 Monroe to Onis, Ibid., XI, 61-7. The president's proclamation was dated Sept. 1, 
1815, Jbid., XII, 461-2, Richardson, I, 546-7. 

% Onis to Monroe, A.S.P.-P.D., XI, 477. Such vessels clearing from United States 
ports for the West Indies had been taken by the Spanish fleet which was blockading the 
northern coast of South America from Santa Marta to the Atrato river. The blockade lasted 
from December, 1815, to about October, 1816. The United States government protested 
that the blockade was not binding because it was not effective, some 700 miles of coast 
being guarded by a few ships. Mr. Hughes was sent by the United States to Cartegena 
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December 26, 1816 President Madison in a special message to 
Congress recommended enactment of legislation for the purpose of 


detaining vessels actually equipped, or in the course of equipment, with a 
warlike force within the jurisdiction of the United States, or, as the case 
may be, for obtaining from the owners or commanders of such vessels ade- 
quate securities against the abuse of their armaments. . . .26 


A week later, January 2, 1817, Onis wrote the Secretary of State: 


The mischief resulting from the toleration of the armament of privateers 
in the ports of the Union, and the bringing into them with impunity, the 
the plunder made by those privateers on the Spanish trade, for the purpose 
of distributing it among those merchants who have no scruple in engaging 
in these piracies, have arisen to such a height, that I shall be wanting in 
my duty, if I omitted to call your attention again, to this very important 
subject. . . .27 


On February 10, Onis again wrote to the Secretary asserting that 
the privateers armed in the United States ports had become so active 
that they had obstructed communication between Spain and the 
United States, and that he had been unable to receive all of the 
dispatches sent to him from Spain.** The next day he made a 
general charge against the city of Baltimore saying that that city 


“ec 


was by its actions heaping “injury upon injury” upon “a friendly 


nation” and was promoting the revolution of the Spanish provinces.”® 

On March 3, 1817, action in Congress resulted in a bill which 
was signed by the President. It was entitled “An Act more effect- 
ually to preserve the Neutral Relations of the United States,’”*® This, 
however, did not satisfy the Spanish Minister for it appeared to 


him ineffective, and on July 9, 1817, he asserted, citing cases, that 
the laws of the United States were being “scandalously trampled 
under foot in Maryland.’** 

The next month, on August 17, the Spanish government at Madrid 
complained to the United States representative, Washington Irving, 
that 


to reclaim property of United States merchants, but he was unsuccessful and returned. 
Spain held that she was only attempting in her blockade to enforce the old colonial laws, 
and that the region was still a Spanish colony and not yet independent. See A.S.P.-P.D., 
XI, 473-81. Throughout 1815 and 1816 Niles was jubilant over patriot success. (Niles, 
Nov. 4, 1815, 169; June 29, 1816, 304; Sept. 28, 1816; 80.) On July 20, 1816, Niles 
asserted: “‘We are heartily devoted to the success of the patriots of South America as are 
all the people of the United States generally, and all seem desirous of doing something for 
them, as well as wishing them well. . . .” 

% Richardson, I, 567; A.S.P.-P.D., XI, 203. 

27Onis to Sec. of St., A.S.P.-P.D., XII, 139-41. He complained particularly of New 
Orleans and Baltimore, and cited the names of vessels. 

%A4S.P.-P.D., XI, 280; XII, 179. 

® Ibid., XII, 148. As a result of these complaints the Secretary of State inquired into 
the activities at Baltimore and at Norfolk through the District Attorney who replied that 
he had no evidence which he could actually use. A.S.P.-P.D., XII, 156-7. 

% Statutes at Large, III, 370. For steps leading up to this act see A.S.P.-P.D., XI, 
203-6. In this connection Secretary of State Madison acknowledged many violations of 
neutrality by the Spanish American patriots. 

14 .8.P.-P.D., XII, 7-8. 
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American citizens . . . have occupied themselves for some time past 
in hostilities against the Spanish commerce and subjects, under the pretext 
and cover of certain unknown flags; and that others with equal irregularity 
have carried and supplied arms and munitions and other aid to the rebels 
of some Spanish ultramarine provinces which are in a state of insurrection; 
several of said citizens having gone to the extent of taking arms, and acting 
openly in support of said insurrections. . . .82 


September 19, 1817, the Spanish Consul at New York wrote to the 
District Attorney, Mr. J. Fisk, that 

It is a matter of notoriety that the insurgent governments of South 
America all have their agents in this country, that swarms of privateers are 
fitted out, armed and equipped for war in the United States and all the 
injuries and desolations committed by them upon Spanish commerce, em- 
anate from the facilities which they find in the United States, to prepare for 
themselves these outrages.33 

On December 2, 1817, President Monroe delivered his first annual 
message to Congress and asserted, as he had done previously when 
Secretary of State, that the United States had 


Maintained impartial neutrality, giving aid to neither of the parties in 
men, money, ships or munitions of war. 


The United States had looked at the struggle, he asserted, as a civil 
war and had accordingly allowed equal rights to both sides.** 


But despite the President’s assertions the United States neutrality 
act was further violated, and Onis continued to complain. Under 
date of January 24, 1818, he wrote to the Secretary of State that 
the United States should 


take effectual measures to prevent all hostile armaments in their ports and 
territories against the commerce and possessions of Spain either by Ameri- 
cans or any other power, or by the adventurers of any other nations, or by 
the rebels of Spanish America, and for this due execution, to [should] issue 
positive orders to all persons employed by the government, charging them 
on their own responsibility to guard against an infraction or violation of 
them whatsoever, extending the same measures to the preventing of any 
vessel employed in cruising against the Spanish commerce or otherwise 
hostilely engaged against the government and subjects of his Catholic 


82 Jbid., XII, 131. Under date of August 30, 1817, Mr. Chew, Collector of the port 
of New Orleans, reported to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of the Mexican and 
Venezuelan vessels then in the harbor. (Jbid., XI, 354). On October 17, 1817, he again 
reported to the same authority the manner in which the United States neutrality laws were 
being violated at New Orleans. 

* Ibid., XII, 190. 

%4 Richardson, I, 582. Six days later in the House of Representatives the govern- 
ment was accused of being hostile to the Spanish Colonies, because steps had been taken 
to prevent the fitting out of ships at New Orleans for the patriots, and because of the 
plans to suppress Amelia Island. (Ann. of Cong., 15th. Cong. Ist. Sess, 414-15; Niles, Sept. 
1, 1818, 42-3.) On the other hand Mr. Hugh Nelson believed that the United States 
had been ‘“‘most conciliatory and friendly” in its relations with the Spanish colonies. (See his 
speech in Ann. of Cong., op. cit., 412). Under date of December 29, 1817, the Envoy 
from Buenos Aires and Chile, Sr. Aguirre, protested to the Secretary of State against the 
neutrality act of March 3, 1817, taking an opposite view to that expressed by the President 
in his message of December 2, 1817. (A.S.P.-P.D., XII, 384 ff). For expressions of 
friendly views toward the colonies see, A.S.P.-F.R. (1834 ed.), IV. 
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Majesty, from arming in, or entering armed, the harbors and waters of the 
United States. . . .35 

In the mean time Congress was at work on a new neutrality act, 
and on April 20, 1818, it became a law.*® For some time this meas- 
ure appeared to have no appreciable effect and the Spanish repre 
sentatives continued to complain.*? However, privateering gradually 
deteriorated into piracy pure and simple with the result that the com- 
merce of the United States, as well as that of Spain, suffered. Early 
in 1819, Niles, who was always favorably inclined toward the 
patriots, wrote that their cause in Spanish America 
is now disgraced by numerous vessels, bearing independent flags, whose sole 
purpose is plunder. The seas teem with sheer pirates, robbing all persons 
that they think that they can do safely to themselves. The people of the 
United States are justly becoming disgusted with such conduct, and public 
opinion will soon support the laws enacted to restrain them. 
The pirates, it was added, are not authorized by the patriot govern- 
ments. They are 
bad men, who care not a straw, whether the independence of the state whose 


flag they use is established or not. We regret to say that many of these are 
our own countrymen. . .. .38 


As the result of the increase of piracy the United States govern- 
ment found it advisable to take further action, and a month before 
the above statement appeared, the act of March 3, 1819, “to protect 
the commerce of the United States and punish the crime of piracy” 
became a law.*® 


Even before this act was passed, in order to arrive at the source 
of the difficulty, Secretary of State Adams had communicated 


% Onis then suggested penalties for the violations of his suggestions. A.S8.P.-P.D. 
XII, 64-5. These demands were similar to the ones made by Pizarro at Madrid to Mr. 
Irving, Aug. 17, 1817. (Jbid., XII, 130-1). Onis also suggested that a provision be 
inserted in the Spanish treaty, then being negotiated, providing that the United States 
government agree to maintain strict neutrality in the struggle between the Spanish colonies 
and the mother country. Jbid., XII, 64-5. 

36 Statutes at Large, III, 447-50. This act provided for a $2000 fine and imprison- 
ment of any citizen who accepted a commission within the United States to serve in a 
foreign state or colony; or who enlisted or procured others to enlist in the United States 
for such foreign service; or who outfitted or armed vessels for such service; or who owned 
or shared in the profits of such vessels; or who augmented in the United States a force 
to serve in a foreign country; or who set on foot a military expedition against a friendly 
power. The President was given effective means to enforce the act. Owners of armed 
vessels in the United States must give bonds for the good behavior of their ships. This 
act repealed those of June 5, 1794, June 14, 1797, April 24, 1800, and March 3, 1817. 

87 See Niles, Apr. 4, 18318, 96; A.S.P.-F.R. (1858 ed.), V, 379, 405-7 for later com- 

laints. 
P 88 Niles, April 3, 1819, 112. Niles added that the United States schooner Firebrand 
was cruising in the West Indies for the purpose of protecting United States Commerce. 
For a short list of Spanish vessels brought into the United States by pirates see Ann. 
of Cong., op. cit., pages 1913-14. Thirty-three vessels are here listed. For a list of Spanish 
property taken see Ibid., pages 1915-19. ; 

%® Statutes at Large, III, 510. On the subject of suppression of piracy in the West 
Indies see A.S.P.-F.R., (1858 ed.) V. 585-7. 
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directly with the United States representatives in South America.“ 
The Buenos Aires and Chilean governments especially seemed 
desirous of codperating in the suppression of piracy and illegal pri- 
vateering, and in many cases denied all connections with the 
offenders.** 

On December 7, 1819, President Monroe delivered his third an- 
nual message to Congress. In speaking of the patriot struggles in 
Spanish America he again asserted that the United States had main- 
tained “an impartial neutrality” treating both belligerents alike. 
But he recommended that the neutrality laws should be still further 
revised, and that certain definite ports of the country should be des- 
ignated into which foreign warships might enter.*? 

In accordance with this latter suggestion there became a law on 
May 15, 1820, “an act designating the ports within which only 
armed vessels shall be permitted to enter.” This became effective 
July 1, 1820, and was to run for two years. The ports named were 
Portland, Boston, New London, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Smithville, Charleston and Mobile. No other harbor was to be 
entered except in case of distress or stress of weather, or pursuit by 
an enemy. While in the port the vessel was subject to the instruc- 
tions of the collector of the port.** On the same day the act against 
piracy of March 3, 1819, was continued until 1823 when an act of 
January 30, of that year renewed it.** 

May 9, 1820, President Monroe sent to Congress a message dealing 
with the Spanish treaty stating that Spain desired to make as a con- 
dition for its ratification the abandonment of the right on the part 
of the United States to recognize the revolting colonies in America. 
To this the President asserted that he could not agree, and he made 
his message the occasion for the further denial. of having given aid 


 Ibid., (1834 ed.), IV, 417-18. 

4 4.8.P.-F.R. (1834 ed.) IV, 221, 254, 272, 292-3. See also Niles, April 17, 1819, 
130. However the Buenos Aires government, it appears, did not act in good faith, and it 
was applied to again by the United States Secretary of State through the representative 
there, Mr. Forbes, with the result that on October 6, 1821, that government issued a decree 
suppressing privateering. A.S.P.-F.R. (1834 ed.), IV, 820-4. See also Niles, Dec. 15, 1821, 
255; Jan. 19, 1822, 330-1. 

42 Richardson, I, 628. 

#8 Statutes at Large, III, 597; Ann. of Cong., 16th Cong. Ist Sess., 2615. See Niles 
Apr. 17, 1819, 130, for a plea that public opinion may support the government in the 
suppression of piracy, and in the enforcing of the neutrality laws. 

44 Statutes at Large. III, 600. For the act of Jan. 30, 1823 see Jbid., III, 721. By act 
of December 20, 1822, an additional naval force was provided for the suppression of 
piracy. (Statutes at Large, III, 720). Piracy in the West Indies was given an impetus 
in 1823 by the fact that the Spanish royal officials, especially at Porto Rico and Porto 
Cabello, were issuing commissions to privateers to cruize against patriot ships. Soon Cuba 
became a center of the privateer business, and vessels of all nations suffered. As a result 
all United States ships were authorized to seize any pirates which might be encountered. 
A.S.P.-F.R. (1858 ed.) V, 408. See also Richardson, I, 782; II, 826. 
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to the patriots, stating that the neutrality laws had been fully 
executed, and that “severe examples had been made of some who had 
violated them.’*° Again in his message of March 5, 1821, the Exec- 
utive reiterated his previous assertions of United States neutrality,*® 
as he did several times on later occasions.** 

Finally on March 8, 1822, the President recommended for the 
consideration of Congress the recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish American governments. In reviewing the relations of the 
United States to the patriots he said: 


The revolutionary movement in the Spanish provinces in this hemisphere 
attracted the attention and excited the sympathy of our fellow citizens from 
its commencement. This feeling was natural and honorable to them. ... 
It has been gratifying to all to see the general acquiesence which has been 
manifested in the policy which the constituted authorities have deemed it 
proper to pursue in regard to the conflict. As soon as the movement assumed 
such a steady and consistent form as to make the sucess of the provinces 
possible, the rights to which they were entitled by the law of nations as 
equal parties in a civil war were extended to them. Each party was per- 
mitted to enter our ports with its public and private ships, and to take from 
them every article which was the subject of commerce with other nations. 
Our citizens, also, have carried on commerce with both parties, and the 
government has protected it with each in articles not contraband of war. 
Through the whole contest the United States remained neutral, and having 
fulfilled with the utmost impartiallity all the obligations incident to that 
character.48 


* Richardson, I, 639-40. For some of the most important cases arising under the 
neutrality laws of the United States during this period, and the resulting judicial opinions 
see as follows: U. S. v. Palmer, et al., 3 wheat., 610; The Neustra Senora de la Caridad, 
v. Boges et al., 4 Wheat., 497; The Estrella v. Hermandez, 4 Wheat., 298; The Devina 
Pastoria v. Spanish Consul, 4 Wheat., 52; U. S. v. Klintock, 5 Wheat., 144; U. 8. v. Pirates, 
5 Wheat., 184; U. S. v. Smith, 5 Wheat., 153; La Amistad de Rues, 5 Wheat., 385; 
La Conception, v. Spanish Consul, 6 Wheat., 235; Nueva Anna, Liebe v. Spanish Oon- 
sul, 6 Wheat, 193; The Bello Corrunes v. Spanish Consul, 6 Wheat., 152; The Arrogante 
Barcelones v. Spanish Consul, 7 Wheat., 496; The Gran Para, 7 Wheat., 471; The 
Santissima Trinidad. 7 Wheat., 283; For opinions of Attorney Generals during 
the period see 1 op. 190, Rush, 1816; 1 op. 248, Wirt, 1818; For general discussion of the 
international law applicable to the relations of the United States with the conflict between 
Spain and her colonies see Wharton, Digest . . , III, 458 ff. Niles, Mar. 25, 1820, 
65-6, gives some decisions in regard to piracy etc. under the acts of 1790 to 1819. 

# Richardson, I, 657. 

47 Richardson, I, 685, 762. 

48 Richardson, I, 685. After the ratification of the Spanish treaty the United States 
felt itself free to negotiate for the recognition of the patriot governments, a thing which 
it did not care to do pending the negotiations for fear of antagonizing Spain. Cf. Farrand, 
Development of the United States, (N. Y. 1918) 142. For documents relative to recognition 
of the patriot governments see, A.S.P.-F.R. (1834 ed.) IV, 407-18, 846-50; IJbid., (1858 
ed.), V. 735, 896-7;Ann. of Cong. 15th Cong., 2nd. Sess. 406; 16th Cong., Ist Sess. 
1474-1500. 16th Cong. 2nd Sess. 1081; 17th Cong. Ist. Sess. 854. 











HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON CORRESPONDENCE 


By Percy Scorr FLippin. 


TO JOHN C. CALHOUN 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., June 28, 749. 
My pear Sir: 


I have read Mr. Benton’s* great St. Louis speech; and I have 
read it with mortification, but not with surprise. I am mortified at 
the exhibition which it furnishes of his profound personal and polit- 
ical depravity. Was such arrogance, such vanity, such impudence, 
such falsehood, such base treachery ever before compressed, in so 
great abundance, in so short a compass? As a specimen of these 
qualities, it is indeed multum in parvo. I was not surprised, how- 
ever, because I was prepared for almost anything from Mr. Ben- 
ton. I knew he was prepared for treason, but I confessed I would 
have supposed, it would have been more covert. For few men have 
the temerity to perpetrate that offense in open daylight. I knew 
his hostility to you and that no assault would be too malign for him 
to attempt. Your purity, your inflexible firmness, your unwavering 
devotion to the Constitution and Republican principles have been a 
standing, living rebuke to him, for more than twenty years. With 
such coals of fire heaped upon his head, it is not strange that in his 
ravings he should speak from the “abundance of his heart.” 

Now what I desire to say is, that I sincerely hope it will comport 
with your views of propriety to reply to his attack. But my dear 
sir, do not suppose from this suggestion that, I believe vour fame 

1 Herschel V. Johnson was born on September 18, 1812, in Burke County, Georgia. 
After graduating from the University of Georgia in 1834, hé@ was admitted to the bar 
and soon began to take an interest in politics. He was a staunch Democrat and became a 
presidential elector for Polk in 1844 and for Pierce in 1852, and a delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions of 1848 and 1852. He served, by appointment from 
the governor of Georgia, in the United States Senate from February 14, 1848, to March 
4, 1849. From 1849 to 1853 he was a judge of the Superior Court for the Ocmulgee Circuit 
in Georgia. From November 9, 1853, to November 6, 1857, he was governor of Georgia. 
He was a strong advocate of ‘‘states’ rights’ but was with genuine sincerity, also an ardent 
supporter of the Union. He maintained that Congress should not interfere with slavery 
in the States or in the territories. His sincere interest in the preservation of the Union 
influenced him to accept the nomination for the vice presidency in 1860, on the ticket with 
Stephen A. Douglas, who controlled one faction within the Democratic party. He showed 
independence and fearlessness in the position which he took regarding the important ques- 
tions of that period and especially in his opposition to the secession of the Southern 
States. He made copies of his letters and speeches and also of many important documents. 
This very large collection of hitherto unpublished valuable historical material is in the 
possession of Professor P. S. Flippin of Mercer University, who secured it from a member 
of the Johnson family. The letters published in this issue of The North Carolina Historical 


Review were taken from this collection. 
2 Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri. 
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requires it. I believe no such thing; I believe it is far out of the 
reach of any poison arrow from the quiver of Mr. Benton. I desire 
you to reply to it, because I solemnly believe, that in so doing, 
you will render important service to the South. He is not alone 
in his effort to bring the Southern Address® into odium, by ascrib- 
ing to you the authorship of the whole movement. In this he 
cannot succeed except with a few who cherish unfounded and foolish 
prejudices against you. You know the extent and origin of these 
prejudices. They have been alluded to by Gen. Foot,* [ Foote]. of 
Miss., in his letter to Mr. Wise® of Va. And by the bye, Gen. Foot 
| Foote] has exonerated vou from the charge of having originated 
the Southern meeting very handsomely. His letter will do good in 
Georgia, and I doubt not in all the Slave states. It will neutralize 
the slang by which the non-signers are seeking to throw ridicule on 
that movement. A reply from von, | believe will do much good 
in the same way. 

This is a crisis with the South. Those who signed the Address, 
are those who are emphatically her friends and on whom she is to 
rely in the hour of peril. Those who fail to sign are seeking to 
avoid censure by expressing great devotion to the Union, and in- 
sinuating, 
of the Confederacy. Now is a most favorable occasion to set the 


in no concealed terms that we are looking to a disruption 


publie mind at perfect ease on this subject and show that we are 
the true friends of the Union. 

When I speak of your being charged as the author of the Southern 
Meeting, you will not understand me as countenancing the idea 
that it is a political sin. I really regard it as a compliment, for | 
believe it was a patriotic movement and I glory in the fact of 
having signed the address. I used the language only as adapted to 
the state of the case. 

Our Democratic Convention comes off on the 11th of July. From 
present indications, I believe we shall meet no diffieulty in adopting 
the Va. Resolutions® in full. The non-signers are alarmed and will 


3’ Address to the Southern people issued by a state convention in Mississippi. This was 
connected with the more famous “Southern Address” issued by a group of Southern members 
of Congress in January, 1849, to which reference is here made. 

*Senator H. S. Foote. 

5 Henry A.Wise, served in Congress and was later governor of Virginia. 

® Adopted by the Virginia Legislature, February 4, 1849, endorsing the proposed meet- 
ing of the Southern States to protest against the interference with slavery by the North. 
The effort of the North to pass the Wilmot Proviso in Congress was considered by the 
South as ample reason for such action. 
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raise no opposition. They will be very quiet unless assailed, which 
will not be done. 
Mrs. J. sends her very kind regards to you. 
Very truly, ete., 
Hon. J. C. Calhoun H. V. Jounson. 


TO R. A. L. ATKINSON 


MILLEDGEVILLE, June 29th, ’49. 
Dear ATKrnson :* 

I ree’d. yours of the 28th., today and have written again to Wigins® 
and renewed my earnest request to him, to carry the entire Twiggs® 
delegation for you. But I am fearful he will not get it in time, 
as you say the Convention meets on Tuesday. I think however 
my first letter will reach him and have the desired effect. You 
ought to attend the Convention, in person, and let the Twiggs people 
understand your position. Your presence will stir up Wigins and 
Fitzpatrick. I say by all means go. 

I am not surprised to find Col. L. opposed to you, but I did not 
suppose he would be so imprudent, as to assign his reason. 

I am deeply mortified at the tone of the Democratic press in 
Georgia. I consider the South as entirely let down from her high 
position, and submission to the Wilmot Proviso, as inevitable. The 
Whigs en mass have determined to cleve [cleave] to their Northern 
allies; and, following in the lead of Col. L’s relation, a large portion 
of the Southern Democrats will do the same thing. So that those of 
us who are willing to stand up for our rights will be but a meager 
minority. All this could have been defeated, if our press had stood 
firm. It is now too late to recover; and it seems that I who have 
been faithful and true am singled out as the object of the vengeance 
of Mr. C, and his friends. Why do Messrs. Iverson’? and Harral- 
son™ escape their wrath? They occupy exactly the same position 
that I do; & yet, I never hear of any special war being waged against 
them. Why am I, of all the faithful three, to be imolated [immo- 
lated] to appease the wrath of this aspirant after national honors? 
Let them rage. They will meet with their reward one of these days. 


7™R. A. L. Atkinson, candidate for Congress. 

8 Wm. W. Wigins, a lawyer in Twiggs County, Georgia. 

® Twiggs County, Georgia. 

1° Alfred Iverson, in House of Representatives from Georgia. 

4 Hugh A. Harralson, in House of Representatives from Georgia. 
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I am surprised to learn from you that Judge C. opposes you. I 
would ask an explanation. His name you know has appeared in 
the Telegraph’ as a Candidate for Gov. [governor]. Perhaps he 
thinks I may be in his way hereafter. I have always been his 
friend, and he knows it. If now he opposes you to injure me, it 
will be very unkind. 

I may be mistaken, but I believe Twiggs will stand up to you. 
If I thought I could effect the object, I would be perfectly willing 
to ride to Twiggs myself, but I believe it would do harm. It would 
show too much anxiety. I am sorry you did not let me know sooner 
how matters stood. I could have done you some service. 

Are the Methodist brethren offended with me? I hope not. I 
did right. My error was in first consenting to deliver the address. 
You must smoothe [smooth] the matter over with them. Be assured 
that I was actuated by the best of motives. 

Yr. friend, 
H. V. Jonson 


FOR THE CONSTITUTIONALIST* 


Mr. Epitror :—In your paper of the 28th instant, I find the follow- 
ing sentences, in an Editorial, on the subject of the Southern Address. 

“Tt was bad policy to issue it to the world with the signatures 
of less than half the Southern members. But it was true in its 
statements—every word of them. 


- 


We have never contended that signing the Southern Address 
should be a test of orthodoxy among the Southern democracy. We 
hold, on the contrary that the refusal of the Southern Whigs to 
sign it was a sufficient reason for any and all the Southern Demo- 
crats to withhold their signatures. The object of the caucus—South- 
ern unanimity—was defeated. An address to the South would have 
been potent & impressive, had it been signed by all the Southern 
members. If the Whigs had desired to unite, the Democrats would 


have joined with them in the address; but the Whigs preferred to 


12 The Georgia Telegraph, published at Macon, Georgia, later known as The Macon Daily 
Telegraph. 

8 Published at Augusta, Georgia. The second oldest newspaper in Georgia, established 
in 1799. From 1848 to 1860 it was the most influential political paper in the State. 
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defeat any such unanimous expression of opinion. We shall hold 
them to a strict responsibility.” 

Now I fully concur with you “that signing the Southern Address,”’ 
should not be “a test of orthodoxy among Southern Democrats.”’ 
But I confess I am astonished at the quast condemnation of those 
who signed and published that Address which is couched in these 
words, “It was bad policy to issue it to the world with the signatures 
of less than half the Southern members.” You say “it was true in 
its statements—every word of them,” & yet you condemn the policy 
of publishing those statements, because the Whigs would not unite 
in them. I believe the truths contained in that document are so 
important & so startling, that it was highly necessary, that they 
should have been brought distinctly, and in the most imposing form 
possible, to the minds of the Southern people. True, it would have 
had more moral force, if signed by all the Southern members, but 
that circumstance would have added nothing to the intr:nsic weight 
of the statements themselves. 

May I respectfully ask what you mean by the declaration “that 
the refusal of the Southern Whigs to sign it, was a sufficient reason 
for any and all the Southern Democrats to withhold their signa- 
tures’? Look for a moment at the position in which you place those 
who did sign. You say it was bad policy for them “to publish it 
to the world.” If so, then they have done wrong. You say also 
that the refusal | of] the Whigs to sign, fully justified any Democrat 
in withholding his signature. Then those who did not sign did 
right & those who did sign committed a wrong act. How can you 
escape this conclusion. There is a wrong done. You say those 
who refused to sign did right & those who signed the Address, at 
least violated good policy. Or if this interpretation be incorrect, 
I repeat the inquiry what did you intend? Do you mean to say, 
that because Southern Whigs are recreant to the South—refuse to 
do their duty—therefore Southern Democrats are justifyable 
[justifiable] in pursuing the same course? Would you then make 
the action of Southern Democrats, dependent upon that of Southern 
Whigs? This were a position wholly untenable, and I feel pretty 


sure, that you are among the last who would avow it. But my dear 
sir, it seems to me, that your Editorial places you in one of these 
attitudes, and I am not quite sure, but in both. The signers violated 
good policy and therefore, they did wrong. The non-signers had 
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sufficient reason for their course and therefore they were right. This 
certainly assigns to the latter the better position; while the very 
reason which you give for their justification, rests upon the prin- 
ciple, that if the Southern Whigs proved recreant to duty, the 
Southern Democrats had good cause to do so likewise. If this be 
a fair interpretation of your language, is it not unkind to the 
signers of the Address, and somewhat inconsistent with some of 
your former declarations ? 

I not only endorse every word of that Address, but I solemnly 
believe its publication was both good policy, and the imperative 
duty of those who felt that the time had arrived for the South to 
take her stand. It was called for by the startling nature of the 
crisis. It was due to the Southern people whose rights of property 
are periled. If no other good shall flow from it, it will serve to 
present, in a striking manner, the superior fidelity of Southern 
Democrats to the interests of their own firesides, when contrasted 
with the “foul party schemes” of the Whigs. It will not fail, in 
due time, to open the eyes of the people to the machinations of such 
leaders as Messrs. Toombs’* and Stephens." 

You know my fidelity to the Democratic party too well to suppose 
that I would intentionally create schisms in our ranks; and there- 
fore, whilst I thus speake, [speak] I agree with you, that this subject 
ought not to be brought into the Democratic Convention. The Vir- 
ginia resolutions are broad enough and strong enough; I doubt not, 
that every Democrat will give them his cordial and zealous support. 
Let Georgia, so far at least, as it may be in the power of the 
Democratic Convention to do it, place herself by the side of the 
“Old Dominion.” That will suifice. 

J USTICE 
TO JAMES GARDNER, JR. 
(Private ) 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., June 29th, 1849. 
Jas. GARDNER JR., Ese."® 
Dear Sir: 

The same post which bears this will also carry to you a short 
communication signed “Justice.” When you read it, you will not 
fail to perceive its object. 


14 Robert Toombs, at this time, a member of House of Representatives from Georgia. 

% Alexander H. Sephens, at this time a member of House of Representatives from 
Georgia. 

‘6 Edi‘or of The Constitutionalist 
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I think the article to which “Justice” alludes is susceptible of an 
interpretation calculated to wound the signers of the Southern Ad- 
dress. Such I have no idea you intended, for I know your private 
feelings on the subject. The communication is written in a good 
spirit; and I think can give offense to none. If you deem it 
judicious, publish it. It is but just to the signers and will also 
afford you a fair occasion to make such reference again to the 
subject, as will relieve you from the construction placed upon your 
Editorial, if indeed that construction is erroneous. Let me assure 
you that the author of “Justice” does not design to provoke irritating 
diseussion. If you decline to publish, you will of course drop me 
a line. 

Yr. friend, 
H. V. Jounson 


TO R. A. L. ATKINSON 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., July 5th, 1849. 
Dear Atrxinson:"* 

As you seem to be well satisfied with the proceedings of your Sena- 
torial Convention, I shall express no regrets. For reasons of personal 
regard purely, I should have preferred that you should have been 
the nominee; and as it could not be so, I am paticularly gratified 
that Col. Bailey’® isthe man. He is able, fearless and patriotic, and 
will render valuable service to the country. His feelings to me, as 
I have reason to believe, have always been kind; and I trust they 
still are. What are his views, in relation to the Southern Address, 
I do not know. At one time, I understand he entertained and ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the Address should not have been pub- 
lished, and that both signers and non-signers occupied a wrong 
position. Whether he still entertains these views, I have never 
learned; nor am I sure, that his views were originally correctly 
reported tome. Still I have no doubt, Col. Bailey is perfectly sound 
on the whole subject, and that he differs with the signers of the 
Address, if he differs at all, upon some minor point of expediency. 
His nomination was right; he will be elected; and, I trust, he will 


handle the Whigs without gloves. 


7R, A. L. Atkinson. A 
18 David J. Bailey, a member of 32d and 33rd Congresses from Georgia. 
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I think, considering the odds against which you had to contend,— 
a Major General, an ex-Judge, an ex-member of Congress, and an 
ex-Governor, that your vote in the Convention was very flattering. 
Under all the circumstances, you ought to be satisfied. 

How will Bibb’ stand in relation to the House of Representa- 
tives? Do you intend so to mismanage again, as to allow a Whig 
to be elected? This ought not and must not be. I should deplore 
it as a Democrat, but in addition to this, I have, as you know, strong 
personal reasons for desiring the approaching Legislature to be 
Democratic. I would like to be elected to the Bench of this Circuit. 
I do not think there is a man within its limits who will oppose me , 
and if there should be, I believe I could get the caucus nomination, 
which I suppose would secure my election, unless some of the 
friends of “the Clique” should be absolutely recusant. What would 
you think of running for the House? Would you regard it as 
humiliating under the circumstances? If you take this view, of 
course, I could not even desire you to be a candidate; but if you 
do not so regard it, I should be much pleased to see you a member 
from Bibb.”° 

I hardly know what to say, in relation to my seat in the Conven- 
tion from Thomas.** I was appointed entirely and most unexpect- 
edly; and I confess, that, under all the circumstances, I regret it. 
It looks as if I sought it for a particular purpose. Such is not the 
fact; and I would gladly delegate Dr. Green,” if I felt it to be in 
my power. But I do not see that it is. If there were time to write 
to the other delegates and inform them of my declension, then, they, 
at my suggestion, I have no doubt, would appoint my friend, the Dr. 
But there is now no time for that to be done. Do you think it would 
be going too far, for me to resign and appoint? I feel that it would. 
But if you can fall upon any right plan, I will gladly adopt it. For 
I should like to be relieved. 

What do you think over your way of Genl. Foote’s* Letter to 
Wise** of Va., in reply to Benton’s “‘free soil’ speech? Those only 
who know Gen. Foote well, can appreciate it. It is a production 


1° Bibb County, Georgia. 

*® Bibb County, Georgia. 

21Thomas County, Georgia. 

2 Perhaps Dr. Thomas F. Green of Baldwin County, Georgia. 

*% Senator H. S. Foote of Mississippi. 

* Henry A. Wise, served in Congress, as governor of Virginia and in other positions. 
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of great merit, and Benton” will writhe under it. But it is also 
calculated to remove from the public mind, erroneous impressions 
in relation to the Southern Address. The Whig press and the non- 
signers have managed to create the idea, that Mr. Calhoun®* got up 
the whole movement. They have done this, in order to excite preju- 
dices against it. Gen. Foote*’ puts this idea to flight. Besides, he 
never has been accused of being a Calhoun man. Hence, his state- 
ments are perfectly disinterested and calculated to render the South- 
ern Address still more popular. I hope Mr. Ray will publish the 
letter, or copious extracts from it, with appropriate comments. 

Come over to the Convention. We shall be glad to see you. 

Your friend, 
H. V. Jounson 


TO JOHN C. CALHOUN 


Mitvepe@evitte, Ga. July 20th, 1849. 
Hon. Jno. C. Catuoun, 
S. Carolina. 
My Dear Sir: 

The perusal of your reply to Col. Benton** has afforded me the 
most heartfelt satisfaction. It is so lucid, so simple and yet so 
powerful, and so overwhelming, that it will produce a deep im- 
pression upon the country, and consign your insolent assailant to 
that infamy which traitors deserve. I have read it, and thrice 
read it; and there is but a solitary remark which I would be willing 
to see stricken from it. That is, “If it did not,” (i.e. Texas did 
not extend to the Rio Grande) “the war stands without justification. 
If it did not, the march of our army to the Rio Grande was an 
invasion of a neighboring country unauthorized by the Constitution 
or law.” I have always differed with you on this subject. I believe 
the war can be triumphantly vindicated, even admitting that Texas 
did not extend to the Rio Grande. Still your remarks on this point, 
in exposition of Benton’s inconsistency are strictly true and un- 
answerable. The only reason I have for feeling any regret at the 
expressions above quoted is, that I fear there may be those so 
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very sensitive of Mr. Polk’s”® reputation, that they will seize hold 


of it, with the view, if possible, of arraying the prejudices of that 
class of politicians against you. I feel nothing of this myself, and 
I can fully appreciate the honesty, with which you entertain your 
opinions, in reference to the war. But who can satisfy captious 
faultfinders¢ No one need attempt it. Your reply will win its 
way to victory, against all prejudice and silly hypercriticism. Truth 
is mighty and will prevail. The press, thus far, has spoken of it 
in terms of unqualified approbation. I trust the South will be 
awakened from her lethargy. 

Our Democratic State Convention came off, according to ap- 
pointment on the 11th., inst. It was a very large assemblage, and 
distinguished for weight of character and intelligence. For the sake 
of harmony, the subject of the Southern Address was not touched. 
It would have torn us to atoms, without giving us any strength. We 
adopted the Virginia Resolutions unanimously, and I think we 
went a little further on the doctrine of non-interference, than any 
other convention in the South (except Carolina) has gone. We not 
only denied the power of Congress to establish or prohibit slavery 
in the territories, but denied also the power to ratify any act of a 
territorial legislature having such an object. There is much excite- 
ment in the Democratic Party of this state upon the slavery ques- 
tion. The great mass is obviously with the signers; and in order 
to remove the distrust, which the non-signers feel is felt toward 
them, there ‘was no hesitation in adopting the Virginia Resolutions. 

But notwithstanding these demonstrations, I entertain gloomy 
forebodings. I seriously fear, that the people of the South are not 
properly awake to the danger,—not thoroughly nerved to united 
resistance. 

What do you think will be the course of the next Congress? It is 
said that Gen. Taylor*®® has sent on a commissioner to California 
to urge and assist the people to make a Constitution preliminary to 
admission into the Union. If this be true, it shadows forth pretty 
distinetly the policy of the administration. It will be to bring in 
California and thus avoid the Wilmot Proviso.** In the cosum- 


* President James K. Polk. 

*® President Zachary Taylor. 

‘1 The proviso offered in the House of Representatives by Wilmot of Pennsylvania that 
— — territory acquired in the war with Mexico should be open to slavery; defeated 
in the Senate. 
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mation of this policy the non-signing Democrats will vigorously 
codperate. This is but a circuitous mode of cheating the South 
out of her rights and gaining the object of the Provisoists.** But 
how can we help ourselves? Suppose California presents her Con- 
stitution at the next session and demands admittance, how can the 
South object? We admit the right of the people in forming a State 
Constitution, to establish or eschew slavery. Then, ought we to 
oppose and how? But California being admitted, what becomes 
of New Mexico? It still leaves the question all open. It seems 
to me, that before the South consents to the admission of California, 
we ought to demand a just compromise as to New Mexico, and a 
total abandonment on the part of the North of their aggressions 
in respect to the District** and slavery in the States. Now is the 
time for a settlement in full. If we yield now, we are gone. Coun- 
cession will invite further insult; and we shall ultimately lose our 
self respect and become worthy of our degraded fate. How dark the 
future looks! If you have time drop me a word on these points. 
I want light and desire to know the views of our sage statesmen. 
Very sincerely yours, etc. 


H. V. Jounson. 


TO SAMPSON W. HARRIS 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., July 22d, 1849. 
Hon. Sampson W. Harris,** 
Wetumpka, Ala. 
My Dear Sr: 

I have, for several weeks, intended to inflict a letter upon you, 
not only to perpetuate the sympathy of feeling and sentiment which, 
I have reason to believe, exists between us, but also to elicit an 
interchange of views, in relation to the political aspect of affairs, 
in our respective states. 

Our Democratic Convention, agreeably to appointment, came off 
on the 11th. inst. You have doubtless seen its published proceed- 
ings. We renominated Gov. Towns* by acclamation; and, with 
equal unanimity, we adopted the Virginia Resolutions. Unlike 


32 Supporters of the Wilmot Proviso. 

%3 District of Columbia. 
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Alabama, we did not touch the subject of the Southern Address.*® 
Although there was evidently a very large majority in favor of it, 
and ready to vote for an approval of the course of those who signed 
it, yet there was such intense excitement on the subject, that it was 
deemed expedient not to introduce it into the Convention. It would 
have torn us into fragments, without giving us any additional 
strength. Mr. Cobb** was a delegate, sustained by all the strength 
which he could possibly rally. As an evidence of it, he procured 
the attence [attendance] of as many of his relations as possible (as 
I have been informed) from various counties in the State; and 
though they approve of the Southern Address, yet from feelings 
of personal kindness, they would have opposed, with bitter virulence, 
any attempt to obtain from the Convention any resolution of en- 
dorsement. Col. Holsey was here anxious to offer a resolution of 
thanks to our Northern brethren, for the fidelity with which he 
said they had stood by the South. This was designed to fortify the 
principle ground on which the non-Signers seek to justify themselves. 
But he desisted, after he saw it would provoke a warfare which 
many were willing to see begun. It is all perhaps for the best. 
Both parties exhibited a commendable forbearance & they saved 
the integrity of the party. The Virginia Resolutions are strong 
enough—they were all that the signers desired. Our prospects for 
success, in our approaching election, are, upon the whole, flattering. 
I think we shall elect our Governor; and, with prudence & zeal, 
carry the Legislature. 

I confess I look to the future with sad forebodings for the South. 
It is difficult for us to divine the policy of the Administration. I 
think however, it will be, to admit California as a State, at the 
next session. This is shadowed forth, by the sending of the special 
agent, to urge and aid them to form a Constitution and apply for 
admission. Under present circumstances, they will, of course, ex- 
clude slavery; and the Provisoists,** having thus attained their 
object indirectly, all the Whigs, North & South, together with the 
non-signing Democrats will unite in that policy. Perhaps it will 
be the best. It may save the South the degradation of submission. 





* The address issued by a number of Southern members of Congress in January, 
1849, protesting against the attitude of the North regarding slavery. 

37 Howell Cobb, member of House of Representatives from Georgia. 
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But what, in the meantime, will be the condition of New Mexico? 
Will not the question be still open as to that territory? Ought not 
the South to demand, as a condition precedent to the admission 
of California, an honorable adjustment, as to New Mexico, and a 
total abandonment, on the part of the Nerth, of all further inter- 
ference with slavery in the District®® and the States? Now is the 
time for final settlement of this whole controversy. If we yield 
now, we are gone. Concession on our part will but invite additional 
insult. Let the South, I say, stand firm and be true to herself. It 
is her only hope. 

You have read Mr. Calhoun’s*® reply to Col. Benton.** Has he 
not effectually slain the base deserter? I believe his address will 
produce a profound impression upon the country. 

I look to the papers in your state with much interest; as far as 
I can judge, the Democracy of Alabama are stronger than ever 
before. The prosciptive [proscriptive] policy of General Taylor has 
produced general disgust among the candid and liberal even of the 
Whigs, whilst the uncertainty that rests upon his course, as to the 
slavery question, is producing wide-spread distrust. In addition 
to these causes, the Southern Address has strengthened you in your 
State. If I do not misread the signs of the time, it will be instru- 
mental in defeating the facile Hilliard,** and of electing a Demo- 
crat from Gov. Gayle’s District. Am I correct in my anticipations ? 
I hope your election is certain, judging from the tone of the press, 
I believe it is. 

How comes on the contest for Senators? What is the relative 
attitudes of our friends, Fitzpatrick*® & King?* Which, or will 
both be returned? What are Houston’s* aims? Is he aspiring to 
Senatorial honors? I should hope his chance is bad. 

Has Brown accepted your tender of a dinner. He is a clever man 
& deserves to be complimented by the South. But, for the future I 
confess I shall be in favor of our being very select and discriminat- 
ing, in the choice of those who are to share our confidence and receive 
our praise. What a commentary is it upon the condition of the 
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South—the attitude of the North, when we are so “thankful for small 
favors,” that we offer public festivals to those who do no more than 
their duty! Is it not evidence, that it is a rarity, to find a man at the 
North, who is faithful and true to the Constitution? Is it not 
warning, eloquent but sad, to the South, that the day is at hand, when 
she must trust to her own strong arm for defence and safety? Will 
not our people be aroused to a sense of their danger? Will they 
slumber until it is “too late’? Would to God, that they could see 
and realize their true situation; it would rescue them from degrada- 
tion and the Union from rupture. But I am boring you and will 
close. 

My family are well, and Mrs. Johnson offers you her most respect- 
ful regard. 

Very truely yours &e, 
H. V. Jounson 


TO JOHN C. CALHOUN 


MILLepe@eEvILiE, Ga., Aug. 25th, 1849. 
Hon. J. C. Catnoun, 
Fort Hill, 8. C. 
Dear Sir: 

In your reply to Col. Benton’s*® Jefferson City speech, you do not 
deny categorically, his allegation, that whilst a member of Mr. 
Monroe’s** Cabinet, you yielded the Constitutional power to Con- 
gress to restrict slavery in the territories of the United States. The 
absence of such a denial is construed by those who desire to destroy 
your influence at the South, into an admission of its truth. The dis- 
cussions of the press, in this State, upon this point, have been charac- 
terized by much zeal and some acrimony, and have so directed public 
attention to it, as to invest it with an importance which it would 
not otherwise possess. Personally, I regard it as a matter of very 
little consequence, whether you did or did not yield the power at 
that. time. It is sufficient to know that you do not yield it now and 
that the argument against it which you have given to the public, is 
unanswerable. But according to my construction of that portion of 
your reply touching this charge, it amounts to what is more than 


* Senator Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. 
7 President James Monroe. 
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equivalent to a denial of it. Your whole argument upon Mr. 
Monroe’s** letter to Gen. Jackson*® and the entry in Mr. Adams’s” 
diary is, not only pregnant with a denial, but shows, that under the 
circumstances, it is impossible that it can be true. Hence, it is not 
for my own satisfaction, nor for the gratification of an idle curiosity, 
that I venture to ask you distinctly whether I rightly construe your 
reply, and whether you did, as charged by a portion of the press in 
Georgia, while in Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, yield the Constitutional 
power to Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories? A negav 
[negative] reply to this question, which I feel quite confident you 
will give, will gratify friends, silence enemies and augment the con- 
fidence cherished by the people of the South, in your fidelity to her 
peculiar institutions. 
Respectfully, 
Yr. obt. svt. 
H. V. Jounson. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Aug. 25th, 1849. 
Jno. C. Catnoun, 
My Dear Sir: 

Accompanying this letter, you will receive a letter propounding 
to you an interrogatory touching your approval of the Constitutional 
power of Congress to restrict slavery in the territories of the U. S. 
while in Mr. Monroe’s** Cabinet. There is no living being who knows 
that [ would] have written or intend to write such a letter; and there- 
fore, you will fully appreciate my good faith, when I assure you, 
that it is designed to afford you an opportunity to silence captious 
foes, if answered negatively, or for it not to prejudice you in the 
opinion of any one if not answered at all. Whether it is judicious 
for you to reply to it you must judge. But permit me to assure you, 
that a negative reply will strengthen your friends in Georgia, and I 
believe will do much good throughout the South. I hope you will 
pardon the great liberty I have taken in consideration of the motive 
which prompts me. 

I agree with you very fully in your views as to the admission of 


California. The movements of the sec. [Secretary] of War amount 
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to usurpation. What right had he to confer on Gen. Riley the 
powers of civil governor? I fear the mission of Mr. King’® of Ga., 
to California will do infinite mischief to the South. It encourages 
the people there to revolutionary action, and what is worse commits 
the administration to its sanction. Then, will not the Southern 
Whigs sustain their President? If so, united with Northern sup- 
port, California will be admitted over our heads. The truth is, my 
dear sir, I despair of the South’s vindicating her rights or honor. I 
fear degredation and submission are certain. A few more months 
will decide. But for party, we should now all be united as one man. 
That of itself would save us. 

I doubt very much the practicability of procuring a convention of 
the Southern States. The Whigs will unite with the Hunker** Demo- 
crats and kill the very idea under the ery of “Disunion,” southern 
“Confederacy” ete. All sensible men can see that there is no harm 
in a Southern Convention. It is the best and perhaps the only mode of 
securing harmony and concert of action among the Southern States 
which have common interests and rights to defend. But O! demagog- 
uesim! How it can poison and debaunch the public mind and de- 
feat every noble and laudable object. It will bring all its miser- 
able pliancy to bear against this suggestion. Time however must 
decide the course best to be pursued. Very soon those who love 
the Union & love more the rights of the South will have to de- 
termine upon their course. That you may long be spared to serve 
your country in this her hour of peril is my most ardent desire. 

Mrs. Johnson tenders sincere regard to you. 

Truly yours ete., 
H. V. Jounson. 


TO JOHN C. CALHOUN 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., Nov. ¢ ’49. 
My Dear Sir: 
(The first third of this letter is illegible) 
of getting the members in their individual character to take action, 
does not meet with favor, for the reason that there is so much party 
jealousy, on the part of the Whigs, that they will not codperate 


%2 Provisional Military governor of California. 
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with the Democrats, until stern necessity forces them into it, as 
the last and only means of saving themselves from annihilation. 
Hence I am doing all I can to obtain from the Committee on the 
State of the Republic, such action as will place the State on the 
true platform. 

Seeing there is little or no hope of having delegates appointed to 
a Southern Convention, either by the Legislature, or the members 
in their individual character, I am pressing the necessity of a State 
Convention. The plan I am urging is simply this. To authorise 
the Governor to call a State Convention, at the earliest possible 
day, who shall consider the question in all its bearings and decide 
upon the proper course to be pursued. This Convention to be 
composed of an equal number of Whigs and Democrats. If we 
can get such a State Convention I have but little fear that Georgia 
will promptly take her stand by the side of Miss. [ Mississippi | 

I deem it injudicious, to attempt a direct endorsement of the Miss. 
[ Mississippi] Resolutions. They look to a Southern Convention, 
which is an awful scarecrow to some of our timid politicians. It 
however may possibly be done, towards the close of the session, under 
the indignation which the anticipated movements of Cong. 
[Congress] will excite. 

The non-signers of the “S. Address” [Southern Address]**° are 
alarmed & sick of their position. I am confident they will generally 
codperate in energetic action. Cobb,°® however, goes to Washington 
panting for the Speakership. His election will do the South no good 
& I trust a better man can be chosen. I shall be pleased to hear 
from you at all times. 

Yours truely &e. 


To J. C. Calhoun. H. V. Jounson. 
TO H. 8. FOOTE 
(Private) 
Hon. H. 8. Foorr,”* MILLenGeviLte, Ga., Jany 19, 1850. 


My pear Sir: 
As a Southern man, I claim the privilege to thank you for the 
territorial Bill which you have introduced in the Senate: I trust it 


55 Issued by a number of Southern members of Congress in January 1849, urging united 
action against the Northern position as to slavery. 
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will pass & yet I have no reason to indulge such a hope, when [ 
look at the composition of Cong. [Congress] and the avowed policy 
of the Administration. Have you, my dear sir, any expectation that 
it will pass both Houses ? 

I am now, as you will perhaps remember that I was at the last 
session, utterly opposed to the admission of California. The reasons 
for such opposition are stronger now, than they were then. Then 
it was proposed to admit her by act of Cong. without reference to 
the question of slavery. Now we are asked to admit her, self-con- 
stituted with the knowledge that slavery is restricted. But I will 
not intrude my views upon you. I take the liberty however to ask 
your opinion as to the probability of its admission? Will it be ad- 
vocated by Southern men in Congress? Who are they? It is well 
understood here that Messrs. Toombs®* & Stephens will vote for 
admission. How many others from the South of either party will 
probably be found with them ? 

I regard the admission of California as the great question which 
must decide the fate of the South. Your own noble state has taken 
the lead in the Southern movement and at her call I hope to see 
every slave state represented in the proposed Nashville Convention.” 
I am told this day by the Chairman of the joint com’t [committee | 
on the State of the Republic that they have unanimously agreed to 
report resolutions endorsing the action of Miss. [ Mississippi] and 
providing for Georgia to be represented in that Convention. But 
how powerless shall we be if no representatives are divided as to 
the admission of California? I am free to confess, that, if under 
existing circumstances she should be admitted by Southern votes, we 
may as well give over the struggle and submit to our fate. Her 
admission settles nothing. It leaves the question still open as to 
N. [New] Mexico—the District®'—fugitive slaves &. And worse 
than all, it secures, at no distant day some dozen states; carved out 
of Oregon & California, all to be admitted. How powerless shall we 
then be! We shall be swept down by the tide of fanaticism; and 
even disunion, awful as is the alternative, will be impossible. I love 
this Union & if by the admission of California, we could settle this 


Ges % Robert Toombs, member of House of Representatives, soon to become Senator from 
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question forever and secure repose for the South, there would be 
reason & perhaps patriotism in yielding to the measure. But the 
more we yield the more unscrupulous are our tormentors. Is it not 
time for the South united as one man, to define her ultimatum and 
say to the North “thus far & no further shalt thou go”? I verily be- 
lieve, that such a determination will save both the South and the 
Union. 

I must thank you also for your speech in reply to Mr. Seward,” 
alias Webb’s “devoted & unwavering friend.” It is read here with 
much gusto and everybody thinks he deserved every lacerating stripe 
which you inflicted. 

Hoping to hear from you 

I am truly yr. ob. svt. 
H. V. Jounson. 


TO JOHN C. CALHOUN 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., Jany. 19, 1850. 
Hon. J. C. Carnoun, 
My pear Sir: 

I have learned today from the Chairman that our joint committee 
on the State of the Republic have unanimously agreed to report 
resolutions for the action of our Legislature endorsing those of Miss. 
[ Mississippi | & providing for Georgia to be represented in the Nash- 
ville Convention.* I believe beyond doubt they will be passed. 
This will place Georgia where she ought to stand, side by side with 
Miss., & S. Carolina & the Old Dominion. 

But I cannot dispel from my mind the most gloomy forebodings 
for the future. I believe now, as I have always believed, that Cali- 
fornia will be admitted, at the present session of Congress, and that 
too by the aid of Southern votes. It is well understood here, that 
Messrs. Toombs“ and Stephens © advocate that policy; and I pre- 
sume that Mr. Speaker Cobb, is, as he was at the last session, favor- 
able to it. This of course will utterly emasculate the moral power 


® Senator William H. Seward, of New York. 
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of the state, either in or out of a Southern Convention; and if other 
members from other Southern states should vote for admission it 
will render such a Convention utterly impotent. If California were 
a small state and its admission with the slavery restriction would 
settle the question forever, I would for the sake of the Union, cheer- 
fully yield. But such is not the case. It is large enough for six as 
large as Georgia and in the course of time will be divided & sub- 
divided all claiming admittance. The same is true of Oregon. Who 
then is so blind as not to see, that at no distant day the free states 
of the Confederacy will obtain the requisite majority in Congress to 
change the Constitution to suit their purposes. But will the admis- 
sion silence the fanatics as to the District?** Will it lead to a 
repeal of State laws obstructing the reception of fugitives? No, no 
man pretends that it will. Then, is it not amazing that any Southern 
man will vote for admission! I very [verily] believe if this takes 
place, by the aid of Southern votes, that we may give up the contest 
and submit to our doom of degradation. If sustained by Southern 
votes in Cong. [Congress] it will divide us at home, & division is 
submission. Do drop mea line & tell me what you think is the 
prospect of admission—this is the great issue. 
Yrs. truly ete. 
H. V. Jounson. 


*7 District of Columbia. 
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EpitTep sy D. L. Corsitr 


Counterfeiting paper currency became an evil in the pre-Revolutionary 
days of North Carolina almost as prevalent as horse stealing. In fact the 
practice became so widespread that stringent measures had to be taken 
by the authorities to suppress it. Often rewards were offered for the ap- 
prehension of the culprits, and the courts meted out severe punishment 
upon conviction. 


BRUNSWICK COMMITTEE TAKES ACTION AGAINST 
COUNTERFEITERS 


Brunswick committee, July 29, 1776 


The fatal consequences which must inevitably attend the counter- 
feiting the paper currency of any of the 13 United Colonies render it 
necessary that the strictest search and most diligent inquiry should be 
made after those persons who are justly suspected of being guilty of 
that atrocious crime; and as those who harbour, advise, or counten- 
ance such offenders, are, we conceive, as great enemies to their coun- 
try as the offenders themselves, we shall ever think it our duty to 
expose to the displeasure and contempt of the publick the conduct of 
all such persons, whenever the same shall be made known to us. 
An offense of this nature appearing before this committee, is the 
cause of publishing the following facts. 

On the 23d day of June last, at one of the churches of St. An- 
drew’s parish, in this county, two strangers appeared with letters 
for the chairman of this committee, from the committees of Hertford 
and Chowan counties, in the province of North Carolina, informing 
him that indubitable testimony had been laid before those com- 
mittees that a certain Henry Lightfoot has been concerned in counter- 
feiting and passing the paper currency of that province, particularly 
the four dollar bills, issued in pursuance of the resolution of the 
North Carolina Congress, held at Hillsborough the 21st day of Aug- 
ust, 1775, and that they were informed the said Lightfoot was then 
in this county. The chairman of this committee, being then at church, 
immediately engaged capt. John Maclin to proceed with the mes- 
sengers after the said Lightfoot. The captain, on his return, repre- 
sented, that in a very short time after he engaged in this service he 
went to the house where he was informed the said Lightfoot was, and 
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made dilligent search, but to no purpose, and from thence proceeded 
to a meeting where he expected to find him; but when he arrived, he 
was told he had precipitately made off and that there was reason to 
suspect a certain William Wall, of this county, had given him notice 
of the business the messengers from North Carolina were upon. On 
the 22d of July these circumstances were proved before this com- 
mittee, and the said Wall was in consequence thereof ordered to 
appear before them on the Monday following, being the 29th, to 
answer the same. Accordingly on that day he made his appearance, 
was charged with the fact, and confessed that he was the means of 
giving intelligence to the said Lightfoot, which induced him to make 
his escape; which confession together with the testimony of other 
persons relative to the conduct of the said William Wall in this 
matter, made it appear, to the full conviction of this committee, that 
he ought to be exposed as an enemy to his country. And it is ordered, 
that a representation of the above proceedings be transmitted to the 
printer, to be laid before the publick. 
By order of the committee. D. Fisuer, Clerk. 


N. B. The committee of this county, that so base and mischievous 
an offender be brought to condign punishment, offer a reward of 
TEN POUNDS to any person who shall apprehend and bring the 
above-mentioned Henry Lightfoot before a magistrate of this county, 
that he may be dealt with according to Law. 


D. F.? 


WILLIAM EDWARDS ACQUITTED OF COUNTERFEIT- 
ING BY THE COUNCIL OF SAFETY. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
In the COUNCIL of SAFETY. 
August 3, 1776 


WHEREAS this board, anxious to detect all persons concerned 
in counterfeiting the currency of this state, and influenced by reports 
injurious to Mr. William Edward’s character, and by misinforma- 
tion, ordered Mr. Edwards to be brought before us for examination, 
and he was brought and examined accordingly. We, in justice to 


1 Virginia Gazette, Aug. 16, 1776. P. 4. C. 2. 
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injured innocence, and to prevent that imputation of guilt which 
might arise from the circumstance of apprehending Mr. Edwards, do 
with infinite pleasure declare, that, after the strictest scrutiny into 
his conduct, the charge was found totally groundless, and he was 
most honourable acquitted. 

By order 

Cornetius Harnett, president. 

James GREEN, jun. secretary.” 


FRENCH WAITING THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES; THE CRUELTIES OF 
THE BRITISH ADMINISTERED TO THE 
COLONISTS. 


WILLIAMSBURG, June 7 


BY advice from Martinico, we learn that the French general and 
admiral in the West Indies will commence hostilities against Great 
Britain the moment that the independence of the American colonies 
is authenticated to them. The above account came by a vessel from 
that island, with a few necessaries. 

By an express which arrived in town this evening from Cape Fear, 
with letters from his excellency general Lee to brigadier-general 
Lewis, dated from that place, the first division on Wednesday the 
29th of May, the last on the Friday following. It was uncertain 
which way they had steered their course, although it was generally 
believed for South Carolina, while others were of opinion they were 
bound for Virginia. 

The only exploit, worth notice, which this gallant army, under 
generals Clinton and Cornwallis (said to consist of 4 or 5000 men) 
have performed, since their arrival in Cape Fear, has been to burn 
down the house of brigadier-general Howe, after stabbing one wo- 
man, wounding a second with a musket ball, and knocking four 
teeth out of another. . . . Well may the old song be now ap- 
plied, Britons, where’s your great magnimity! Where's your 
wonted courage flows! 

General Clinton also addressed a proclamation to the magistrates 
of North Carolina, setting forth to them the consequences of the 


2 Virginia Gazette, Aug. 9, 1776. p. 4, c. 1. 
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people in that province being in a state of rebellion, and that he had 
it in command to proceed against them forthwith; but at the same 
time, out of tenderness to the deluded multitude, exhorts them most 
earnestly to appease the vengeance of Great Britain, by a return to 
their duty, and offers free pardon to all who shall lay down their 
arms, excepting only from the benefit of such pardon Cornelius 
Harnett and Robert Howe; of which he desires all persons to take 
notice, at their peril, and then concludes with God save the King, &c. 

Troops are stationed on the sea coast of North Carolina, from the 
Virginia line to Cape Fear, for the purpose of preventing the British 
plunderers from being supplied with livestock.* 


GENERAL CLINTON LANDED 1,300 TROOPS NEAR 
WILMINGTON 


By a gentleman this day from North Carolina, we learn that 
general Clinton has landed 1300 of his troops near Wilmington, and 
was intrenching. Brigadier-general Moore, with 5,000 men, is close 


by, ready to receive him, should he attempt marching into the 
country; and we are well assured, that he may be reinforced, in a 
few days, with twice that number.* 


FOUR THOUSAND TROOPS UNDER GENERAL CLINTON 


By a gentleman from North Carolina we learn that the remainder 
of the fleet destined for Cape Fear had arrived, and that the number 
of troops now with general Clinton were supposed to be about 4,000, 
none of which had yet landed; and it was even suspected they had 
design upon some other quarter, and would not land there at all.° 


MILITIA SENT TO HELP NORTH CAROLINA 
WILLIAMSBURG, May 17. 
It was determined last Friday, in convention, that 1300 minute- 
men and militia shall immediately march to the assistance of North 
Carolina, who are to compose two battalions, and to be commanded 
"8 Virginia Gazette, June 7, 1776, p. 2, ¢. 3 & p. 3. ¢. 1. 


* Virginia Gazette, May 31, 1776, p. 2, c. 2 
5 Virginia Gazette, May 24, 1776. p. 3, ¢. 1 
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by the following gentlemen: ist battalion, Samuel Meredith, esq., 
colonel; John Ruffin, esq., lieutenant-colonel; and Richard James, 
esq., major; 2d battalion, Charles Lewis, esq., colonel; Haynes 
Morgan, esq., lieutenant-colonel; and John Glenn, esq., major. To 
be under the orders of the commanding officer of the continental 
forces in the southern department, who is already set out to take 
the command of the troops in Carolina, with the German battalion of 
regulars.° 


TRANSPORTS OF BRITISH SOLDIERS ARRIVED AT 
CAPE FEAR 


There is advice from North Carolina, that eight or ten transports 
have arrived at Cape Fear from Ireland, being part of a fleet which 
sailed from that kingdom with 4000 troops on board. The rest were 
looked for daily.’ 


EXPECTING ANOTHER BATTLE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
WILLIAMSBURG, March 29. 


THERE is a report that general Clinton is arrived at Cape Fear, 
North Carolina, with the troops he brought with him from Boston, 
and that he has been since joined by 12 or 1500 from England or 
the West Indies. We likewise hear that the provincial troops are in 
motion, and marching from all quarters to attack him; so that we 
may soon expect to hear of another battle in that province, which 
we hope will prove equally glorious to the American arms as that 
which was, but a few weeks ago, so successfully fought by the brave 
col. Caswell. . . . The account of general Clinton’s return from 
North Carolina, and sailing out of our capes again was inserted in 
the last Gazette from the information of some gentlemen from Hamp- 
ton; the Kingfisher, with a number of tenders, and some prizes they 
had taken, having been mistaken for the Mercury frigate and the 
transports which went out with general Clinton, who, after sending 
up the prizes to Norfolk, went out again upon another piratical 


cruise. 8 


® Virginia Gazette, May 17, 1776, p. 2, c. 3. 
7 Virginia Gazette, May 10, 1776, p. 3, ¢. 1. 
8 Virginia Gazette, March 29, 1776, p. 2, e¢. 2. 
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BRUNSWICK DESERTED; SEVERAL HOUSES BURNED 
INCLUDING WILLIAM HOOPER’S 


On the 23d of last month, there were lying off Fort Johnston, and 
Brunswick, in Cape Fear, the Scorpion of 24 guns, with governor 
Martin on board, the Raven of 18 guns, the Crusier sloop of 10 guns, 
three or four small armed vessels, a few transports with about 400 
land forces, and some prizes, making in the whole 20 odd sail of 
vessels ; and more troops were hourly expected, with general Clinton, 
who it was said was then on the coast. The ships of war and trans- 
ports, now in the river, have on board a vast quantity of warlike 
stores and military apparatus, which were to have been put into 
the hands of the insurgents. . . . Capt. Collett, in the General 
Gage armed vessel (some time commander of Fort Johnston, and 
well known to be a pert audacious little scoundrel) has lately com- 
mitted divers acts of piracy and robbery. Amongst others, he set 
fire to the elegant house of col. Dry, formerly one of his majesty’s 
council, and collector of the customs for the port of Brunswick, for 
no other crime than his being a friend to his country; destroying 
therein all the valuable furniture, liquors, &. The house of Wil- 
liam Hooper, esq; one of the continental delegates, about three miles 
below Wilmington, likewise shared the same fate, with two pilots 
houses near Fort Johnston. . . . The town of Brunswick is 
totally deserted, and the enemy frequently land in small parties, to 
pillage and carry off negroes; but had the misfortune, in one of 
their excursions, to lose eight of their gang. Mr. Quince had 18 
slaves lately stolen from him. The principal inhabitants have left 
Wilmington and retired into the country; and it is now occupied by 
the provincial troops, who are making the necessary dispositions to 
defend it, by throwing up intrenchments along the river, both in and 
below the town. The brave col. Caswell was on his march there, with 
his victorious little army; and troops were coming in daily from 
all quarters, so that it was expected at least 5000 men would ren- 
dezvous there in a very short time. 

At Edenton, advice had been received of the return of the con- 
tinental fleet from Providence, at Bull’s island, in South Carolina, 
with about 200 pieces of cannon of different sizes, a great quantity 
of ball, and other military stores; and that they were hourly expected 


5 
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in Cape Fear river, to attack the enemy, which seems to be the 
more probable, as, a few days after mr. Goddard left Cape Fear, a 
great firing had been heard in the river, which was supposed to be 
our fleet actually engaged with the enemy.°® 





BATTLE OF MOORE’S CREEK BRIDGE 


Copy of a letter from Col. Richard Caswell, to Cornelius Harnett, 
esq., president of the Provincial Council of North Carolina, dated 
camp at Long Creek, Feb. 29, 1776. 


WILLIAMSBURG, March 22. 
Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that we had an engagement 
with the Tories at Moore’s creek bridge on the 27th instant. Our 
army was about 1000 strong, consisting of the Newbern battalion 
of minute-men, the militia from Craven, Johnston, Dobbs, and Wake, 
and a detachment of the Wilmington battalion of minute-men, which 
we found encamped at Moore’s creek the night before the battle, 
under the command of col. Lillington. The Tories, by common 
report, were 3000 strong; but general Macdonald, whom we have a 
prisoner, says they amount only to about 15 or 1600. He was un- 
well that day, and not in the action. Capt. Macleod, who seemed 
to be the principal commander, with capt. John Campbell, are 
among the slain. The number killed, and mortally wounded, from 
the best accounts I have been able to collect, is about 30, most of 
whom were shot on their passing the bridge. Several fell in the 
water, some of whom I am certain had not risen yesterday evening, 
when I left the camp. Such prisoners as we have made say, there 
were at least 50 of their men missing. The Tories were totally put 
to the rout, and will certainly disperse. Col. Moore arrived at the 
camp a few hours after the engagement was over. His troops came 
up that evening, and are now encamped on the ground where the 
battle was fought; and Col. Martin is at or near Cross Creek, with 
a large body of men. These, I presume, will be sufficient to put an 
effectual stop to any farther attempts of the Tories to embody again. 
I therefore, with Col. Moore’s consent, am returning to Newbern 





® Virginia Gazette, April 5, 1776, p. 3, c. 2. 
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with the troops under my command, where I hope to receive your 
orders to dismiss. I intend bringing the general with me; but should 
the Council rise before my arrival, be pleased to give orders in what 
manner he shall be disposed of. Our officers and men behaved with 
the spirit and intrepidity becoming freemen, contending for their 
dearest privileges. I have the honour, Xc. R. CasweE tt. 


List of rifle guns, and other articles already taken from the 
Highlanders and regulators, viz. 1500 riflle guns, all of them ex- 
cellent pieces; two medicine chests, immediately from England, one 
of them valued at 300 £. sterling; one box, containing half-johan- 
nesses and English guineas, discovered by a negro secreted in a 
stable at Cross Creek; 13 waggons, with complete sets of horses; 
850 common soldiers taken prisoners, disarmed and discharged. 

We have flying parties out, taking the ring-leaders and suspected 
persons, and disarming the common soldiers throughout the whole 
back country. 

List of prisoners taken by col. Long, and now in Halifax jail. Col. 
John Piles, major Thomas Collins, capt. David Jackson, capt. Enoch 
Bradley, capt. John Piles, capt. Thomas Bradford, capt. William 
Bradford, lieutenant Stephen Parker, lieutenant Donald Macdon- 
ald, (wounded through the thigh) ensign John Downing, and doctor 
Roberson York; also in Halifax jail, four of the name of Fields, 
one of the name of Turner, and three of the name of Bell, with a 
midshipman and quarter-gunner of the Scorpion man of war. 

List of prisoners taken by col. Martin, and sent to Halifax jail. 
Col. Kingsborough Macdonald, col. Hugh Macdonald, col. Thomas 
Rutherford, col. Hector M’Neil, col. Alexander Macdonald, capt. 
Morrison, capt. Mackenzie, capt. Thomas Weir, capt. Lezgatt, 
capt. Solomon Gross, capt. Persons, capt. M’Coy, capt. Muse 
of the light horse, capt. John Mulkeson, capt. Neil M’Carter, 
adjutant Fraser, lieutenants Colin M’Iver, Joshua Hewes, Cameron, 
Donald Muse, Donald Cameron, and sundry other lieutenants and 
ensigns, whose names I have not yet an account of. Kenneth Mac- 
donald, aid-de-camp; James Hepburn secretary; parson Beattie, 
chaplain, Aaron Verdy, waggon-master; doctor Morrison, commis- 
sary. He also took about 350 guns and shot bags, with about 150 
swords and dirks.’® 





* Virginia Gazette, March 22, 1776, p. 1, ¢. 2. 
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A GRIEVANCE OF THE REGULATORS 
To the Printer 


As several Hundred of the industrious Farmers and Planters of 
North Carolina, some of whom were in good circumstances, have 
been entirely ruined by the Malpractices of the public Officers of 
Government, and the extortion of those Vultures and Lawyers, who 
have for Years, with Impunity, been gorging on the Vitals of that 
unfortunate Country, I beg you will insert the following Sketch of 
the Bills of Costs in one of the Courts there, as a Specimen of the 
Injustice of their Law Proceedings. 

A PLanTeERr. 


William Few had six Actions for trifling differences and Debts, 
one of which was discontinued ; the Bill of Costs was £8 13 


Second Verdict, for £1 19 8 Debt and cost 9 18 
Third Verdict, for 7 00 Do. and Do. 21 
Fourth Verdict, for 0 13 4 Do. and Do. 7 
Fifth Verdict, for ee Do. and Do. 11 
Sixth Verdict, for 0 00 Cost, 13 


£10 15 0 £17 8 4 
10 15 


£60 13 4 


So that, in recovering ten Pounds fifteen Shillings, the Costs are 
sixty Pounds thirteen Shillings and fourpence." 


“LIBERTY BEFORE THE UNION” 
West Point, Dec. 23, 1849. 


What do you think of the troubles in Washington City? It would 
be peculiarly unfortunate for me if they should split the Union 
before I graduate, and so I hope it may at least be deferred until 
that time. But although it would be so hard upon me, I have 


1 Virginia Gazette, Sept. 5, 1771, p. 3, ¢. 1. 
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patriotism enough to cry ‘Liberty before the Union,’ and think that 
Messrs Clingman and Mangum are representing our good old State 
with honor. 


Grorce B. AnpEerson.*?” 


FRONTIER WILL SEND PART OF TROOPS REQUESTED 


To Gren. GREENE. Sullivan, July 2, 1781. 


Have consulted the most principal officers in this quarter on the 
Subject. It will leave our frontiers greatly exposed to the Savage 
enemy, to draw so large a proportion of men from it as you require, 
before the Cherokee Treaty (already begun) is finally ratified this 
cant be til after the 20th Instant as a number of these Chiefs will 
not be in here before that time. . . . there is a great Number 
of our best men now with Col. Clarke in Georgia. I cant be able 
to march more than half the Number you request of me & those 
not before the 15th Instant. The Virginians our near Neighbors 
here are just about to March to aid our Army Acting against Lord 
Cornwallis, so that I cant call on Col. Campbell for assistance. 

I feel myself deeply interested in complying with your request as 
well to aid and assist our suffering friends of S. Carolina, as that 
I am persuaded a reverse of fortune to the Southward will again 
draw on this quarter the resentment of our inveterate enemies the 
Cherckees. You may therefore, Sir, reply on my utmost exertion 
in marching to your assistance what men can be spared these Two 
frontier Counties of N. Carolina with all possible dispatch, ete. 

[Cox. Isaac] Suerpy.”* 


VIRGINIA CAN FURNISH BETTER HORSES 
AND WITH GREATER SPEED 


State of North Carolina, July 10, 1781. 
To General GREENE. 


The Commissioners are not, regularly, public officers, and there- 
fore I shall have no adequate powers to compel them to a discharge 


2 Scrap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 223. 

George Burgwyn Anderson was born near Hillsboro, N. C., April 1831; graduated 
from the University of North Carolina and the United States Military Academy; was 
in the battle at First Manassas, Seven Days Battles, and Sharpsburg; died from a wound 
received at Sharpsburg, September, 1862. 

%Serap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 71. 
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of their duty nor can I punish them for Neglect or misbehavior. I 
am persuaded that very few Horses can be obtained for Certificates, 
and the Notoriety of this measure will prevent the opportunity of 
Impressing. . . . Virginia can probably furnish you with 
much better Horses and a more certain and speedy supply. 

I suggest these things that your actions may not be deranged by too 
great a reliance on this State. 


[Tuomas] Burxe.*™* 


NORTH CAROLINA REJECTS THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Portsmouth, Aug. 25, 1788. 
To Nicuorias Gi~MAN. 


The conduct of North Carolina in rejecting the Federal Consti- 
tution in this Stage of the business is truly astonishing. If the 
Views of a majority of their Convention as Mr. Williamson observes, 


are to support their paper medium to the injury of creditors, it is 
pitiful indeed and degrading to human nature, tho’ it is a truth 
well known that such there are in all the States, who wish to annihi- 
late all debts and reduce all to a level, hence these and every other 
Circumstance shew the necessity of an official government. 

I am not going to find fault as I am not possessed of all the 
reasons, but I lament exceedingly that so much time has elapsed 
with our completing the ordinance for arranging the New govern- 
ment, this delay in my opinion, is not only injurious, but very 
dangerous, not a moment should be lost in fixing the government— 
the trifling consideration where the new Congress should first meet, 
should not be made an object. Rhode Island have acted like them- 
selves. I feel indignant at their conduct. 

Joun Lanepon.”® 

% Scrap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 61. 


*Thomas Burke was governor of North Carolina from June 6, 1781 to April 26, 1782. 
% Scrap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 179. 
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BATTLE NEAR GUILFORD COURT HOUSE 


10 Miles from Guilford Court House, 
Camp Near the Iron Works, March 20, 1781. 


To Genera Morean. 

The battle began about 12 o’clock and lasted upwards of two hours. 
The conflict was bloody and severe and had the North Carolina 
Militia done their duty, victory would have been certain and early, 
but they deserted the most advantageous post I ever saw without 
scarcely firing a gun. The Virginia Militia behaved with great 
gallantry and the fate of the day was long and doubtful 
The enemy had many officers killed and wounded, among the latter 
General O’Hara is said to be mortally wounded. . . . Mar- 
quis de la fayette is coming to Virginia with a detachment of light 
infantry from the Northern Army. 


[GeneraL NaTHanaEL| Greene’® 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE STATE DEBTS 
BY CONGRESS 
Hermitage, 1842. 


I have just received your kind favour of the 10th instant with 
resolutions of the House of Representatives of N. C., instructing 
your Senators in Congress, & requesting your Representatives, to 
vote for a law refunding to me, the fine with interest, imposed by 
Judge Hale. I may say, for defending New Orleans successfully 
against the British forces. For this unsolicited act, to wipe from 
my name this censure from the record of a vindictive and unjust 
Judge, merits as it deserves, my grateful acknowledgements. 


The assumption of the State debts by Congress, is a great money 
making object, and to obtain it the holders of the state stock will 
expend much money to obtain a President and a Congress that will 
fund it, and every corrupt mode will be attempted, to defeat the 
Democrats at the next Presidential Election. Therefore there ought 
not to be, and must not be, any division in our Democratic ranks,— 


76 Scrap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 21. 
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there must be a national convention fresh from the people to select 
our Candidate for the Presidency and whoever he may be, the 
whole Democracy must rally around him & elect him triumphantly. 


If I am rightly informed by travelers from all quarters of this 
Union, that there are none of the high characters whose names are 
before the people, will unite the great democracy of the Union, as 
much as the name of Van Buren, altho’ any gentleman named, will 
be supported by all true Democrats, if presented by the National 
convention—Principles, not men are and have always been the 
Watchword of the Democracy. 

[| ANDREW] JacKson.'* 


RECRUITING OFFICER OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Petersburgh, June 20, 1778. 


To Ricuarp CasweE tt, Gov. or N. C. 
Having received orders from his Excellency Genl. Washington to 


superintend the Recruit’g Service of the Cavalry, in the South part 
of Virginia and in North Carolina, and to forward as much as 
possible the Equipping such cavalry as are or may be raised in the 
States that they may be sent on with all expedition to Camp, 

| Tuzoporic] Branp."® 


THE PURPOSE OF WASHINGTON’S 
SOUTHERN TOUR 


Philadelphia, Nov. 14, 1791. 


His Exceitiency Governor Martin or Nort Caro.rna. 

I request your Excellency will receive my thanks for the kind 
congratulations which you express on my return from my southern 
tour in perfect health; and at the same time I beg you to be assured, 
that the reception which I met with among the Citizens of North 
Carolina, as well as those of the other states which I visited, was in 
the highest degree pleasing and satisfactory. My object in that 
journey was not to be received with parade and on ostentatious dis- 


17Scrap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 49. 
18 Scrap Book, N. C. Historical Commission, page 17. 
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play of opulence. It was for a nobler purpose. To see with my own 
eyes the situation of the Country, and to learn on the spot the con- 
dition and disposition of our Citizens. In these respects I have 
been highly gratified and to a sensible mind the effusions of affection 
and personal regard which were expressed on so many occasions is 
no less grateful, than the marks of respect shown to my official 
Character were pleasing in public view. 
[Grorce] Wasuineton.”® 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS EMBARKED 
FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


LONDON, March 21. 


It is asserted that within these eight Months several 
Hundred Linen Manufacturers have embarked from Scotland to 


North Carolina, where that Branch of Trade is now in the utmost 
Perfection . . .” 


The many bars, inlets, sounds, and bays have always made the lives of 
sailors very uncertain along the coast of North Carolina. Scores of lives 
have been lost because of the many storms on her waters, and the ever 
drifting and changing sand bars. In the early history of the State these 
sounds so dangerous to trading vessels, afforded hiding places for pirates 
and privateers, many of whom became very bold in their robberies. The 
object here, however, is not deal with pirates, but to include a few news- 
paper reports showing the lives and property lost on the North Carolina 
coast by storms before American Independence. 


SEVERAL SHIPS LOST IN GALE OF WIND 


NEW YORK, September 21. 


By Captain Manby, from Ocracock, in North Carolina, 
in eight Days, we have an Account of the following Vessels being 
lost at that Place the first Instant, in a violent Gale of Wind. Cap- 
tain Clark, in a Schooner, from Edenton, lost, and all the Crew 
perished. Captain Pearse, in a Brig from the same Place, bound 
to Jamaica, lost, with the Cargo, but the Crew saved. Captain 
Towers, in a Schooner, from Boston, lost, the Crew saved. Captain 
Hill, from Virginia; the Vessel lost, People saved. A Sloop of 


Scrap Book, N. ©. Historical Commission, page 29. 
® Virginia Gazette, May 16, 1771, p. 1, ec. 1. 
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about fifty Tons, loaded with Cedar, for Philadephia, lost; and 
Captain Mills of the same Port, drove ashore, but both their Crews 
were saved. Captain Done, in a Schooner, from Connecticut, lost; 
Crew and Cargo saved. Captain Corter, from Edenton, lost. Cap- 
tain Pender, from Newbern, lost; Cargo saved. Captain Conway, 
in a Sloop, from this Port, lost; Cargo saved. And Captain Thomas, 
from this Port also, Vessel entirely lost, and the Mate and three of 
the People drowned. The Captain three Days after was taken up, 
about six miles from the Land, from Part of the Wreck, by a vessel 
bound in; and the same Day a Lad named John Burrows, be- 
longing to the same Sloop, was also taken up by another Vessel in- 
ward bound, from some of the Wreck, twelve Leagues to the North- 
ward of Ocracock. And a Sloop, named unknown, was drove out 
to sea, and never again heard of.”* 


FIFTEEN VESSELS IN WIND STORM 


PHILADELPHIA, November 9. 


Extract of a Letter from Edenton, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 6. 

On the first of this Instant we had the most violent Gale of Wind 
that has been known for a long Time. There were 15 Sail of Vessels 
at Ocracock Bar, mostly outward bound; all of which, except one, 
were drove on Shore or Lost. Indeed, the greatest Part of them 
is entirely lost; and a Number of Persons, some say near fifty, per- 
ished. The hardest of the Gale was about North.” 


SHIP LOST OFF NORTH CAROLINA COAST; 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN SESSION 


NEWBERN, March 18. 


Since our last we have melancholy Accounts from the Bar, of the 
Effects of the late Gale of Wind. On the 5th of March a large 
Ship was wrecked on Core Banks, about 12 Miles to the southward 
of Oceacock, and every Soul on Board perished. Next morning two 


2 Virginia Gazette, Oct. 8, 1772, p. &, ce 1, 


2 Virginia Gazette, Nov. 25, 1773, p. ec. 1, 
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dogs were found alive on the Beach, among pieces of the Wrecks. 
Seven dead Bodies were also found, with about 100 Barrels of 
Flower, branded Baltimore, but no Papers, or any Thing else by 
which could be discovered what Vessel she was; but by a Brig 
which Afterwards put into Occacock, in Distress, we hear it was 
a Ship that loaded at Baltimore in Maryland, with Bread and 
Flower, for the Straits, commanded by Captain Keith. 

We have also an Account that a Brig was forced on Shore near 
Oceacock, and all the People lost. When they struck, they hoisted 
out their Boat and got in; but the Sea ran so high that she soon 
filled, and every Soul was seen to perish. It is not know what 
Vessel she was. 

A Schooner, outward bound from Edenton, is also forced to shore 
in the North Swatch, and is entirely lost. 

The General Assembly, which is now sitting, in their Address to 
Governour Martin, upon his Speech at the Opening of the Session 
say: “If your Excellency should receive any farther Information 
of Hostilities committed by the Indians against his Majesty’s Sub- 
jects of this or any other Colony, we shall be glad to be made 
immediately acquainted with it. In the Meantime, we shall en- 
deavour to establish a Militia upon so respectable a Footing, that, 
by a proper Exertion of it, any Efforts of those Savages to distress 
this Colony may be rendered ineffectual.”** 


AN ACCOUNT OF HUSBANDRY IN MISSISSIPPI 
NEWBERNE, August 13. 

THE Ship Hope, Captain Cassey, from Cork, with her Cargo, 
was lately condemned at Brunswick, by a Court of Vice Admiralty. 
August 20. We are advised from Cape Lookout Bay, of the Death 
of Captain Cross, Commander of his Majesty’s Ship the Tamer, now 

in that Harbour, who died on Board, after a very short Illness. 
Lately returned to this Port, Captain Mitchel, in a Sloop from 
the Mississippi River, who sailed in April last with a Number of 
Passengers from this Province, to settle on that River. The favour- 
able Accounts given by Captain Mitchell of that desirable Country 


%3 Virginia Gazette, April 7, 1774, p. 2, c. 3. 
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are very flattering, and cannot fail to allure great Numbers to 
settle on the Waters of the finest River in this Western World. He 
says he was up it about 200 miles, the Banks are about six Feet 
high, very level, and well settled with French, Spaniards, and Dutch, 
who have fine Farms, cultivated chiefly with Indian Corn and 
Indigo. That he saw neither Ploughs, Hoes, or any kind of Tools 
for Husbandry, but sharp sticks, with which they make Holes in 
the Ground, put in their Grain, and give it no other Attendance 
until the Crop is fit to gather and that the amazing fertility of the 
Soil exceeds Imagination. The Circumstance attending their Crops 
with Sticks only, we imagine, will be joyful News to come of our 
Sand Hill Farmers, and cannot fail to allure them speedily to a 
Country they have all their Lives been looking for.** 


™ Virginia Gazette, Sept. 9, 1773, p. 2, ¢. 3. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue AMERICAN REVOLUTION CONSIDERED AS A SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By J. 
Franklin Jameson. (Princeton, N. J. Princeton University Press. 1926. 
158 pp. $1.50 net.) 


This little book which can easily be read at a sitting contains four 
lectures delivered at Princeton University on social aspects of the 
American Revolution. The subjects discussed are “The Revolution 
and the Status of Persons,” “The Revolution and the Land,” “In- 
dustry and Commerce,” and “Thought and Feeling.” 

In the first lecture, Dr. Jameson points out the attitude of differ- 
ent classes of people toward the revolutionary movement, and dis- 
cusses the changes in their status as a result of its success. He notes 
especially the decline of aristocracy which followed the extension 
of suffrage and the rise into power of “the plain people” who, he 
declares, composed the bulk of the revolutionary party. 

Changes in political status, however, were less important social 
factors than certain economic results of the Revolution, chief of 
which were changes in the land-system. The Revolution freed the 
land from royal and proprietary restrictions, brought about the 
abolition of quit rents, primogeniture and entails, and the creation 
of vast public domains beyond the mountains, all of which were 
prime factors in “promoting that growth of political and social 
democracy which was one of the most precious legacies of the 
Revolutionary period.” 

Similarly the Revolution freed American industry and commerce 
from restrictions imposed upon them by British mercantilism. The 
rapid development of manufacturing and the expansion of Amer- 
ican commerce to all quarters of the globe, stimulated a spirit of 
enterprise and daring, brought great prosperity to industrial and 
commercial centers, and produced a new and powerful social class. 

The final lecture deals with less concrete aspects of the Revo- 
lution which are more difficult to handle. The lecturer, however, 
is quite happy in his treatment of the changes in American senti- 
ment, in education and literature, and in religion. Nevertheless it 
seems to the present reviewer that he overlooks the most significant 
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contribution of the revolutionary movement to higher education, viz. 
the state university. The state university is the child of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. It found its first expression in the Constitution 
of North Carolina, adopted in 1776, which provided for a state 
university. The University of North Carolina, the first of the 
state universities, was chartered in 1789 and opened its doors to 
students in 1795; it was quickly followed by the University of 
Georgia and a little later by the University of Virginia, both created 
under the inspiration of revolutionary ideals. 

But these lectures were intended to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive; they serve their purpose admirably and are a welcome 
contribution to a hitherto neglected phase of the American Revolu- 
tion. Clearness, simplicity, and conciseness of style make them 
delightful and stimulating reading. 

R. D. W. Connor. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


THE INTIMATE Papers OF COLONEL House. Arranged as a Narrative. By 
Charles Seymour, Professor of History, Yale University. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. 2 vols. Pp. XXIV, 471; 
X, 508, $10.00.) 


Colonel House occupies a unique position in American history. 
Presidents before Woodrow Wilson, and presumably since, have 
had close personal friends whom they have made unofficial advisers, 
but in no case, so far as our knowledge goes, has any person, official 
or otherwise, borne the same relation to a President as Colonel House 
bore to Woodrow Wilson through almost the whole period of his two 
administrations. Other things, as well, contribute to make him 
unique in American history. The period of his influence in public 
affairs was one of tremendous importance in respect both to internal 
problems and international relations, and he was not only intimately 
informed as to both, but personally took an important part in shaping 
and carrying out the policies of the Wilson administrations. 

Not only through his friendship with President Wilson was this 
so. Through that, of course, he was enabled to establish contacts 
but those once made, his quiet and practical wisdom enabled him 
so to impress himself on others as to enable him to acquire large in- 
fluence in the whole business of government. 
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The intimate story of the life of such a man from November 24, 
1911, the day on which he first met Woodrow Wilson, to April 2, 
1917, a story told in letters, memoranda of various kinds, and ex- 
tracts from a somewhat voluminous but carefully kept diary, all 
carefully edited by a critical yet sympathetic historical scholar, has 
a vividness which cannot be equ’. ‘ ° ~ any second-hand narrative, 
or after-the-fact reminiscences, h«»- «+ brilliantly conceived and 
written. And when the author is so right-thinking, so alert-minded, 
so mentally poised, and so humanly understanding as Colonel House, 
the result is apt to be rather startling. These two volumes consti- 
tute no exception to the rule. 

When the work appeared serially in the press a chorus of protest 
arose, chiefly from some somewhat foolish friends of Mr. Wilson 
who maintained that the author was seeking to magnify his own 
importance in the events and movements of those full years at 
the expense of Mr. Wilson. A careful reading of the papers as a 
whole shows to me no justification for this interpretation of them. 
Loyalty, deep devotion, and untiring assistance to his friend and 
a deep and sincere admiration for him, coupled with a large faith 
in his capacity are all revealed, but very little of self-seeking or 
self-advertisement. There is evident pleasure at being so intimately 
concerned with the affairs of the administration; pride, indeed, 
at playing so large a part in them; but there is much more evidence 
of modesty and a retiring disposition than there is of any purpose, 
however sub-conscious, to detract in any way from the glory or the 
greatness of his friend and chief. It is, of course, clearly revealed, 
what was long and widely suspected, that Mr. Wilson was highly 
fortunate in his choice of a close friend and adviser. Not often 
in this life does any man in high office, and particularly a President 
of the United States, find one who is so completely lacking in the 
possession of axes to grind and who is, at the same time, possessed 
of so much tact, practical political sense, wisdom, morals, and genu- 
ine patriotism, as characterized Colonel House in those years of 
intimacy. Mr. Wilson is to be praised for his discrimination in 
recognizing their combination in one man and also to be envied for 
the good fortune in this respect as well as in finding in the same 
person a warm and congenial friend. That he was guided by 
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Colonel House in many important policies and decisions, is obvious, 
but only a superman acts always on his own intuitions. Mr. Wilson 
is not, by any conceivable stretch of the imagination, to be re 
garded as a superman; nor, as a matter of fact, are Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln; and none of these is regarded as any 
smaller for having sought and accepted guidance and advice, pro- 
vided only that it was good. Most men will so classify that which 
Colonel House gave so freely and generously to Mr. Wilson. So 
much for the relation of the Papers to Mr. Wilson’s fame. 
It is, of course, impossible to attempt, within the necessary limits 
of this review, even to outline the contents of these volumes. They 
) are notable for their revelations in both internal politics and foreign 
: affairs on the eve of the World War, and during the years of that 
struggle preceding the period of American participation. Frank 
and unrestrained, they are of first importance. 

Written in complete simplicity, they show their author possessed 
of rather unusual power to compress and survey a great many facts 
in few words and to sum up with striking clarity the essential 
points of any situation. Not less striking is his ability to draw 
rather convincing pen sketches of individuals in a phrase or so. A 
gift of gentle satire adds to the effectiveness of these. And all 
these things lend spice and pleasure to the more serious interest of 
this wonderful inside story of a great period of American history. 

The work—and even more, Mr. Wilson—suffers from the ab- 
sence of the Wilson letters to Colonel House. One cannot but be- 
lieve that the decision of the Wilson estate not to allow their pub- 
lication is a grave error from every standpoint. Professor Sey- 
mour, whose editorial work deserves the highest commendation, has 
in part remedied the defect by close analysis of them which keeps 
connections clear, but the absence of the letters is to be regretted. 

Light is thrown upon many things unknown to the public, or only 
vaguely suspected. The greatest and most important illumination 
of all is probably that thrown upon Mr. Wilson’s thoughts, aims, 
and policies, during the period of neutrality. In this connection 
an important service to the cause of history is rendered by the 
light thrown on the work of Ambassador Page in England and his 
relation to his own government. 
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It is to be presumed, and certainly to be hoped, that later 
volumes will be published for the period from 1917 to 1921. 

No more noteworthy inside story of a period of American history 
has even been published. For its period nothing short of an inti- 
mate and full diary of Woodrow Wilson could exceed it in im- 
portance and interest. 


J. G. p—e Rovutwac Hamitron. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE HISTORIAN AND HistToricaL Evipence. By Allen Johnson. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 179. $2.00. 1926.) 


The Author of The Historian and Historical Evidence treats of 
a subject often slighted in America. The nature of his sources has 
taught the European historian caution in the use of his raw material, 
and has led to the writing of such guides as Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der 
Historischen Methode, and Langlois and Seignobos’s Introduction to 
the Study of History. Charters, medieval chronicles, coins, seals, 
and archeological remains are material only for the carefully trained 
worker. The nature of the sources of American history tempts the 
amateur to try his hand at the writing of history, and makes even 
the graduate student impatient with attempts to train him by the 
methods employed in a European history seminar. As a result, 
American writers of history often show a lamentable lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the use of sources. 

In this work the author asserts that he has in mind both the “future 
writers of history” and “that intelligent reading public which would 
know how to discriminate between histories and histories.” The 
seven chapters of his book treat of the sources of information, the 
basis of historical doubt, the technique of historical criticism, the 
assessment of evidence, the evolution of method, the nature of 
historical proof, and the use of hypotheses. 

The author’s task can not be accomplished in 179 pages. His 
method is fairly illustrated by the chapter on the sources of in- 
formation. He catches his readers’ attention by raising in the first 
paragraph the question of the reason for the difference between 
popular and professional judgment concerning H. G. Wells’ Outline 
of History. The next two pages discuss the nature of history. The 
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remaining eighteen pages of the chapter enumerate and in some cases 
briefly describe the various classes of historical sources. This cannot 
be adequately done in eighteen pages. The reader athirst for more 
knowledge concerning the sources of historical information will lay 
down the book with little idea of the nature of either the great 
archives, the monumental collections of printed sources, or the prob- 
lems of the medievalist and the archeologist. The space at the 
disposal of the author does not permit of full descriptions and satis- 
factory definitions. The limitations of space result in a sketch 
rather than in a finished work. 

The book, therefore, is likely to fail in its professed purpose. 
The future historian will still have to go to Bernheim and to Lang- 
lois and Seignobos for a full statement of the principles of his 
eraft. As for “the intelligent reading public” it is completely satis- 
fied with the most indiscriminating use of historical evidence so 
long as the completed work tells a good story. On the other hand, 
the middle-aged student of history who dreads to reread Bernheim 
or Langlois and Seignobos will find the book well written and 
stimulating. 

C. P. Hiesy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA. 


A History oF THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE Crivi. War. By Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer. In five volumes. Vol. III: 1872-1878. (New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1926. pp. 529. $4.00.) 


Those who have read Professor Oberholtzer’s first two volumes 
will welcome the appearance of the third. This last one carries the 
story from the campaign of Horace Greeley in 1872, through the 
first year of the Hayes administration, 1878. One again asks if this 
series will proceed in the forthcoming and remaining two volumes 
in the same leisurely fashion, or will take on sudden speed and 
greater generalization in the treatment of subject matter. At the 
present proportion of space to years encompassed, the series will 
hardly reach farther than 1890 and, therefore, will scarcely justify 
the title. 


This new volume may be roughly divided into three parts: tirst, 
the election of 1872 and the second Grant administration (247 
pages) ; second, the election of 1876 and the early part of the Hayes 
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administration (120 pages); and third, studies on the Indians and 
the West, and on “Letters and Art” (132 pages). The first two parts 
are mainly concerned with political personalities, political parties, 
and public economics, with incidental excursions into diplomatic his- 
tory. Within these divisions Professor Oberholtzer brings us out 
of that miasmatic and fetid malodorousness of Grantism, with its 
shameless corruption and disgraceful evasions, into the purer at- 
mosphere of the Hayes administration, “a return to a government 
founded on constitutional principles, a return to. a respect for law, 
to a system of local control in public affairs. . . .” 

The indictment of Grant, drawn in the previous volume as to 
the first administration, has additional counts in respect of the 
second, which, with the evidence submitted, convicts that president 
of complacent tolerance of corruption in his associates, of stubborn 
obstruction to the trial and conviction of those thought to have been 
guilty, of insensitiveness to the demands of propriety, of a nepotism 
all the more offensive because the finger of suspicion was pointed at 
some of his kinsmen. Guilt and scandal, in the second administra- 
tion, are brought closer to the President; and, if the honor of the 
Chief Executive is not impugned, the escape is at the expense of his 
intelligence. The author’s lack of enthusiasm for Grant is more than 
made up by that he entertained for Hayes. He leaves little doubt 
of his preference of Hayes, as an individual, to Tilden. The former, 
a man direct and downright, was the unspoiled politician—capable 
of becoming a statesman; the latter, a man devious and deceptive, 
was the artful politician—capable, well—capable of becoming more 
artful. But the man, of all others of the period, to be unreservedly 
endorsed is Carl Schurz, for whom the admiration is sustained. 
Blaine, Conkling, Ben Butler, and many others of the men prominent 
at the time—as well as the “scoundrel” “who had stolen so impu- 
dently in the public sight for so many years,” (p. 324), come in for 
decisive condemnation. 


Those familiar with the other volumes will expect in this one 
a reliance on newspapers for material—after the manner of Mc- 
Master. These and journals of opinion and review have been drawn 
upon generously; as, also, have monographs, memoirs, biographies 
and autobiographies. The public documents—especially investiga- 
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tion reports of Congressional committees—have been used, but this 
volume is not supported by any too general employment of the public 
documents of the United States. No documents from foreign 
archives are cited. Letters, manuscripts, papers, and diaries are 
cited but sparingly—the principal ones of reference being the Mor- 
rill, McCulloch, and Washburne papers, and the Diary and Letters 
of Hayes. One is astonished at the absence of such names as Dun- 
ning, Rhodes, Fish, Burgess—to mention only a few—from the 
references to secondary material. Whatever the author may do, at 
the close of his series of volumes, in the way of a critical biblio- 
graphy, it must be stated that the footnotes, in case they reveal his 
sources, are inadequate and uneven. 

Without any special claims of fine writing, and with ample space 
for detailed narration, this work continues to be interesting and in- 
forming. Despite its general simplicity and clearness, there are 
particular passages of such obscurity as to make it difficult for the 
reader to be certain of the writer’s meaning. Faced by many prob- 
lems of transition, some topics are treated with a compression in con- 
fusing contrast to the detail with which others are developed. Some 
of these brief treatments, however, are very capably done, as, for 
instance, that on the selection of a successor to Chief Justice Chase 
(pp. 127-8); and that giving the valuable statement of the infla- 
tionist activities and pronouncements of Grant and Richardson prior 
to Grant’s veto of the act of 1874 (pp.113-117). The author con- 
tinues to be positive in his judgments of men, measures and 
events. The work is lacking in judiciality—if by that term one 
means the balancing of alternate interpretations, the judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence between praise and blame. At least the revelation of 
this mental process is not made to the reader. Despite this omission, 
the author frequently wrote with restraint, as when presenting the 
affair of Blaine and the Mulligan letters, though it is possible that 
he was withholding his full thought on this matter, awaiting the 
election of 1884. The third volume leaves the reviewer, as did the' 
others, in doubt as to the general purposes of the writer. While 
incidental interpretation is offered, just why his selection of data) 
is made, remains yet to be demonstrated. 


If the work has an obvious deficiency in content, it would perhaps 
be agreed that it is with respect to international relations. The 
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complications with Spain over Cuba and the relations with Mexico, 
1877-1878, are in both cases analyzed with disproportionate brevity, 
entailing serious omissions. Also, certain minor errors appear in 
this volume. The author continues the erroneous form “San Dom- 
ingo” for Santo Domingo. The legal principles involved in the 
“Granger Cases” are inadequately analyzed, the statement of them 
being misleading. Likewise those in the case of Minor v. Hap- 
persett (P. 301) are so put as to be erroneous. The analysis of 
Andrew Johnson’s speech (note, p. 141), made on his return to the 
Senate in 1875, is contrary to the reviewer’s understanding; and 
similarly contrary is the author’s view of General Sherman’s opinion 
of the propriety of the proposed appointment by Hayes of General 
Joseph E. Johnston to the post of Secretary of War (p. 321). 

The merits ascribed to the earlier volumes are well sustained in 
this one. It is a notable work of amplification. 

W. W. Prerson, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


History OF MISssIssipp!, THE HEART OF THE SoutTH. By Dunbar Rowland. 
Two volumes. (Chicago-Jackson: The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 
1925. $25.00.) 

This book is another illustration of the value of historical collec- 
tions. The Mississippi State Department of Archives and History 
is nearly contemporaneous with the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. It dates from 1902, that of North Carolina from 1903. 
“The historical archives of the State have been centralized, classified, 
and made accessible for use and are being printed. The archives of 
England, France and Spain have been carefully searched for mater- 
ials concerning the colonial period of Mississippi history, and sixty- 
one volumes of these early transcripts have been secured and are 
being translated.” 

Dr. Rowland, director of the Department, issued in 1907, with 
the use of such sources, an Encyclopaedia of Mississippi History. 
A second important work, largely the outgrowth of that enterprise, 
is the book now before us. 

Dr. Rowland is of a mind with our own Dr. Boyd, of Duke Uni- 
versity, who, at the fifteenth annual session of our State Literary and 
Historical Association, in a paper on “A New Type of County 
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History,” prescribes its first task to describe its resources, its geologi- 
cal formation, soils, fauna and flora, pointing out the influence of 
these earthy factors on the life of the inhabitants. “Logically there 
should follow an account of the early inhabitants, the Indians and 
the Whites. The early settlers should be analyzed, showing the 
racial origins and the influence of racial traits upon later history,” 
ete. 

In the book before us, Chapter One, the Physical Features of 
Mississippi, is followed by chapters on The Aborigines of Mississippi 
and Legends, Myths and Eloquence of Mississippi Indians. Having 
thus prepared a ground for his narrative, our author recognizes 
the dramatic value of the fact that “as emblems of sovereignty seven 
flags have waved over the State of Mississippi,” and in due course 
he narrates the events of the successive domination of Spain, 1512- 
1699; France, 1699-1763; England, 1763-1779; Spain again, 1779- 
1798, 1812; The United States, 1798-1861; The Magnolia Flag of 
Mississippi, 1861- ; The Confederacy, 1861-1865; and The 
United States, 1865- ; and follows the various steps leading to 
the State’s place in the American Union. Stating for himself the 
scope of his work, he says: “On its first pages are grouped such 
spirits as La Salle, Iberville, and Bienville, whose exploits will com- 
pare in gripping interest with any in colonial American history. 
Under British dominion its great river settlements were planted with 
an Anglo-Saxon race that it has for the most part kept pure. In its 
territorial period as a part of the American Union, it had for its 
second governor, William C. C. Claiborne, who went from its capital 
at Natchez to New Orleans to receive the Louisiana Purchase from 
a representative of the great Napoleon. Later, with the exception 
of the battle of New Orleans, its territory was to be the scene of 
General Andrew Jackson’s coast campaign against the British in 
the War of 1812. 


“In the next historical group that made its story a part of our 
national history, we find Gen. John A. Quitman, who, in the Mexican 
War led the attack on the City of Mexico, and Jefferson Davis, 
famous as the hero of Monterey and Beuna Vista in the same war, 
whose great service in the west could be classed second only to that he 
rendered the Confederate States of America in their effort for In- 
dependence.” : 
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Names which appear throughout the later pages are household 
words, and only by courtesy we allow Mississippi’s claim to S. S. 
Prentiss, L. Q. C. Lamar, John Sharp Williams, and others, who 
belong to all America. Where they lived and wrought history was 
in the making. 

As usual the political and military history are given most honor, 
but the economic, educational and social aspects of this ““Heart of 
the South” are by no means ignored and constitute a large and valu- 
able part of the book. 

These volumes are printed in large, clear type, on good paper, 
and contain many pictures of interest. Unfortunately, they possess 
a common fault with such books, they are too large and heavy. 
Students will enjoy reading but not the handling of them. 


Tuomas M. Pirrman. 
HENDERSON, N. C. 


Booxs ReEceEIvep. 


Jefferson and the Embargo. By Louis Martin Sears. (Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1927. Pp. ix, 340. $4.00.) 

Benjamin Franklin, The First Civilized American. By Phillips 
Russell. (New York: Brentano’s. 1926. Pp. x, 323. $5.00.) 

George Rogers Clark, His Life and Public Services. By Temple 
Bodley. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1926. Pp. xix, 425. $5.00.) 

The Writing of History. By Jean Jules Jusserand, Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, Charles W. Colby, and John Spencer Bassett. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1926. Pp. xii, 143. $1.50.) 

The Moravian Church, Yesterday and Today. By Adelaide L. 
Fries and J. Kenneth Pfohl. (Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton Com- 
pany. 1926. Pp. xi, 153.) 

The Public Life of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839. By Dumas 
Malone. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, XVI.] (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1926. Pp. xv, 432. $4.00.) 

Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the World War. Compiled by Waldo G. Le- 
land and Newton D. Mereness. [Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
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tional Peace.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1926. Pp. 
xlvii, 532,18. $5.25.) 

Pinckney’s Treaty, A Study of America’s Advantage from 
Europe’s Distress, 1783-1800. By Samuel Flag Bemis. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1926. Pp. xii, 421. $3.00.) 

A History of Minnesota. In four volumes. Volume III. By 
William Watts Folwell. (Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 
1926. Pp. xiii, 605.) 

The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of 
Missourt. Volume VII, Marmaduke, Morehouse, Francis. Volume 
VIII, Stone, Stephens. Volume IX, Dockery, Folk. [Compiled 
and edited by Sarah Guitar and Floyd C. Shoemaker.] (Columbia: 
The State Historical Society of Missouri. 1926. Pp. xi, 468; xii, 
600; xvii, 565.) 


The Ante-Bellum Southern Commercial Conventions. By John 
G. Van Deusen. [| Historical Papers, published by the Trinity College 
Historical Society, Series XVI.] (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1926. Pp. 111.) 

















HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceed- 
ings of the State Literary and Historical Association, The North 
Carolina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These 
publications are out of print. Any one possessing duplicates of any 
of these publications is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 
N.C. The supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause 
of North Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of li- 
braries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, at the regular price of $2 per volume or 50c per number. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Seneca in Rochester, December 28-30, 
1926. Among the four hundred and seventy members in attend- 
ance were the following from North Carolina: Professors W. K. 
Boyd, E. M. Carroll, and R. H. Shryock, of Duke University; W. C. 
Jackson and b. B. Kendrick, of the North Carolina College for 
Women; C. P. Higby, of the University of North Carolina; H. T. 
Lefler, of the State College of Agriculture and Engineering; and 
A. R. Newsome, Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. Professor Boyd presided over a session devoted to “The 
College and Research.” At this session Professor Higby discussed 
the “Status of Modern European History” as revealed by the replies 
to a questionnaire which he sent to about two hundred men primarily 
interested in Modern European history. Of the numerous papers 
presented at the Rochester meeting those by L. C. Gray, of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture, on “The Market Surplus Problem 
in Colonial Tobacco,” and A. O. Craven, of the University of Lili- 
nois, on “Suggestions for an Agricultural Who’s Who in the Ante- 
Bellum Period—the South,” were of most interest to students of 
Southern history. 
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The Committee on Endowment, of which Albert J. Beveridge was 
Chairman and Solon J. Buck, Executive Secretary, reported that 
“twenty-six State or District Committees have been organized and 
most of them are actively engaged in their canvasses.... Subserip- 
tions and contributions reported to headquarters to date (December 
15) amount to about $120,000. The total number of subscribers is 
443.” Perhaps the most important achievement of the campaign in 
1926 was the continuous and widespread publicity which made 
known the Association to the American people. The objective of the 
campaign is an endownment of $1,000,000 which will make possible 
an expansion of the work of the Association. The committee rec- 
ommended more personal solicitation during 1927 and expressed 
confidence that the goal will be reached. Professor Harry J. Car- 
man, of Columbia University, was appointed Executive Secretary 
for the year 1927. The North Carolina Committee was organized 
in October with the following membership: Governor Angus W. 
McLean, Honorary Chairman; A. R. Newsome, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mrs. John H. Anderson, W. K. Boyd, Joseph G. Brown, A. L. 
Bulwinkle, B. S. Colburn, R. D. W. Connor, Charles L. Coon, Kin- 
chin Council, J. Elwood Cox, William L. Foushee, Stephen Gard- 
ner, W. A. Graham, W. C. Jackson, Paul 8S. Kennett, Mrs. S. L. 
Smith, and Willis Smith. Literature, consisting of three printed 
folders and mimeograph letters, have been sent to a select list of 900 
prospects. To date, subscriptions amounting to $755 have been 
received from six subscribers in North Carolina. Additional contri- 
butions from North Carolina will be forwarded to national head- 
quarters if sent to A. R. Newsome, Executive Secretary, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

The report of the Committee on History Teaching in the Schools, 
made by Chairman A. C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, 
should be of interest to teachers of the social studies in the public 
schools of the country. The Committee recommended that the As- 
sociation “sponsor an investigation whose end shall be a systematic 
program of social education for the fourteen grades of the public 
schools, understanding: 1. That such an investigation and pro- 
gram will involve all of the social subjects. 2. That the resultant 
program may make serious changes in the content of history now 
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offered in the schools.” The Council of the Association approved 
the report and authorized the committee to raise necessary funds 
with which to begin the investigation. 


The following announcements have been made of the history fac- 
ulties of colleges in the State for the summer session, 1927: 

University of North Carolina: Professors J. G. deR. Hamilton, 
R. D. W. Connor, and W. E. Caldwell, of the regular faculty, and 
Dr. Perey Scott Flippin, of Mercer University. 

North Carolina College for Women: Professors W. C. Jackson 
and A. M. Arnett, of the regular faculty; and Milledge L. Bonham, 
Jr., of Hamilton College. 


Professors of history in North Carolina institutions are reported 
to have received summer school appointments as follows: W. W. 
Pierson, C. P. Higby, and K. C. Frazer, of the University of 
North Carolina, at Columbia University, the University of Wis- 
consin, and the University of Alabama, respectively; B. B. Ken- 
drick, of the North Carolina College for Women, at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the School of Citizenship; C. C. Pearson and Cecil John- 
son, of Wake Forest College, at the University of Virginia and the 
Wake Forest Summer School at New Bern, respectively; W. K. Boyd 
and R. H. Shryock, of Duke University, at the University of Iowa 
and Syracuse University, respectively. 


Professor E. M. Carroll, of Duke University, will spend the sum- 
mer and next year in research in France and Germany. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission announces -he fol- 
lowing publications: Records of the Moravians in North Caro- 
lina, edited by Adelaide L. Fries. Volume III. North Carolina 
Manual, 1927, compiled and edited by A. R. Newsome. Bulletin 
No. 33, Eleventh Biennial Report of the North Carolina Histori- 
cal Commission, December 1, 1924, to November 30, 1926. 


Mr. Phillips Russell, a North Carolinian living in New York, 
visited the offices of the Historical Commission recently in search 
of material for a life of John Paul Jones. Mr. Russell is the au- 
thor of Benjamin Franklin, The First Civilized American. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company announces the History of Europe, 
1492-1815, by C. P. Higby, professor of history in the University 
of North Carolina, as in press. 


British History for American Students, by W. T. Laprade, pro- 
fessor of history in Duke University, has been issued by The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Claude G. Bowers, author of The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period and Jefferson and Hamilton—The Struggle for Democracy, 
will address the North Carolina Bar Association at its annual meet- 
ing at Pinehurst, May 4-6. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of a series of syndicated 
articles in the Sunday editions of the Charlotte Observer, Greensboro 
News, News and Observer, Winston-Salem Journal, Asheville Citi- 
zen, Durham Herald, and Wilmington Star, as follows: Drama in 
North Carolina in Early Days, in the Sunday issues from Novem- 
ber 14 to January 9; Washington’s Visit to North Carolina, Jan- 
uary 16; Burton Craige, January 30 and February 6; and John 
Stanly, February 13 and 20. 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, professor of history and sociology at 
Smith College and author of numerous historical books and articles, 
lectured before the Greensboro Open Forum on February 8. 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New York City, has an- 
nounced the Woodrow Wilson Prize Essay Contest, offering $25,000 
each to the young man and young woman in the United States be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five who submit on or before 
October 1 the best article, not exceeding 2,500 words, on “What 
Woodrow Wilson Means to Me.” 


On request of a committee of the North Carolina division of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the legislature at its recent session 
adopted the Old North State, written by William Gaston, as the 
official State song of North Carolina. 
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On February 8 and 9, Dr. Ernst Jackh, political scientist of 
Berlin, delivered lectures at the North Carolina College for Women, 
Duke University, and Meredith College, on the subject of the New 
Germany. 


Professor Ernest Nelson, of Duke University, will be engaged 


during the summer in research at Cornell University in The Burr 
Collection. 


Professor J. Fred Rippy, of Duke University, has been awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship for six months’ research in London on 
the foreign relations of Latin America, and a Carnegie subsidy for 
six months’ study in Colombia of the government of Colombia. Pro- 
fessor Rippy has been asked recently to codperate with William E. 
Dodd and Ray Stannard Baker in the publication of the Woodrow 
Wilson Papers. Professor Louis Martin Sears, of Purdue Univer- 
sity, will be at Duke University next year during the absence of 
Professor Rippy. 





